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NEWSLETTER 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN 53 NATIONS will hear a Pentecost 

or Whitsunday message from the five presidents of 
the World Council of Churches May 17 emphasizing 
the occasion as a Festival of the Holy Spirit and the 
Festival of the Church. Methodist Bishop Barbieri 
is one of the WCC presidents. 























LOYALTY CONFLICTS are given by Dr. James T. Cleland, dean 
of chapel at Methodist-related Duke University, as 
a reason for feeling that protestantism ought to 
"think seriously" about an unmarried clergy. He 
says such a practice would eliminate the conflict 
of a "major loyalty" to the church with "minor loyal- 
ties." 


74U IN. RUSN of. @ Chicago Il, Ill. 


CENSORSHIP OF RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS was vigorously op- 
posed in a resolution adopted at the recent annual 
meeting of the Associated Church Press. Represent-= 
ing 156 church publications in the U.S. and Canadq, 
the ACP expressed concern over a tendency of govern- 
ment agencies to prevent, the free flow of informa- 
tion between the churches in this country and other 
nations. [See Unity Not Easily Achieved, page 101.] 


TIBETAN REVOLT IS EVIDENCE OF RED CHINA'S determination 
to oppose religious faith as such, say religious 
observers and editorial writers. They contend it 
underscores the fact that Buddhism, along with 
Christianity and Islam, has long been a target of 
attack in the Chinese Communist scheme. The U.S. 
State Department describes Peiping'’s crackdown on 
Tibet as a “barbarous intervention" aimed at de- 
priving the people of their religious as well as 

ie political autonomy. 

4 (More church news on page 100) 
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WHO DO YOU SAY 
THAT | AM? 
Answers to Your Questions About Jesus 
By A. J. Essutr. Did Jesus really live? Was 
his knowledge unlimited? ‘Was his death 
necessary? Questions that have puzzled and 
disturbed millions of Christians are bril- 
liantly and frankly answered in this wise 


and unique new book. Excellent for Bible 
‘ study by individuals or groups. $3.50 
Westminster | interererine proresranrisn 
TO CATHOLICS 
By WALTER R. CLybE. This book is particu- 
Press Books larly valuable as a guide for conversations 
with Catholics, or for giving to Catholics 
who want a straightforward and friendly 
. statement of the non-Catholic point of 
to clarify view. $3.00 
UNDERSTANDING 

: oad ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
A Guide to Papal Teaching for Protestants 
basic Christian By WinTtHROP S. Hupson. Protestants sin- 
cerely interested in understanding the Roman 
Church will welcome this fascinating study 
th ht presenting the official statements of the 
Oug Popes, together with authoritative interpre- 
tations of their significance, $3.50 
A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 

OF MARRIAGE 

By Henry A. BowMan. The sexual as well 
as the spiritual relationship is dealt with in 
Now at your bookstore this forthright commentary on the practical 
The Westminster Press problems and theological implications ‘in 
Philadelphia 7 marriage. Designed to meet the needs of 
both the pastor and the layman, it includes 
questions for discussion, reference material, 
and a guide to educational films on the 
subject, $2.50 
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The Leadership We Need 


Listen, and you will hear from all 


corners of the Methodist map one 
desperate plea—“Give us leadership!” 
Bishops, district superintendents 


and pastors are asking for it, and so 
are Methodist Men, the Woman’s So- 
ciety, and Methodist Youth. 

Everywhere we need leadership, far 
beyond the excellent leadership we al- 
ready have—leaders for churches large 
and small, missionary leaders, the- 
ological leaders, evangelistic leaders, 
leaders in higher education and phi- 
lanthropic institutions, leaders for the 
inner city and the rural urban fringes, 
and the open country, leaders in the 
local church and in the ecumenical 
church. And if those who are fash- 
ioning a four-year emphasis for 1960- 
64 want a universally popular, be- 
cause a uniformly needed idea, they 
will choose “Leadership.” 

And why not? 

Take the city church, for example, 
ringed about with problems. Consider 
what the creative, courageous, confi- 
dent leader is doing as a minister 
there, and how few of him can be 
found. The Department of City Work, 
Division of National Missions, says of 
him: He must understand the social 
and economic forces that draw and 
keep people in the city; he must be 
adept at making inter-personal rela- 
tionships a part of the redemptive 
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' Christian Advocate est. 1826. . . The Pastor est, 1937 


FOR PASTORS AND CHURCH LEADERS 


“The Methodists alone do not 
insist on your holding this or 
that opinion; but-they think and 
let think. Neither do they im- 


wi 

pose any particular mode of 
So worship. . . . I do not know 
ati any other religious society, 


either ancient or modern, 
wherein such liberty of conscience . . . 
been allowed, since the age of the Apostles. 
Here is our glorying; and a glorying pe- 
culiar to us.” 


Fes 
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Architect: Wm. Hamilton Wallace, Kingsport, Tenn. 


This striking 44’ imvitation to devotion 
was crafted in aluminum by Overly for the 
First Methodist Church, Newport, Tenn. 
Cost was greatly reduced with Overly’s 
unique prefab techniques developed in 
over 70 years of spire building. Don’t 
risk the quality of your spire; place your 
design in experienced hands. ® Write today 
for our 28-page history of spires. 


OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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experience; he must have the patience 
and persistence required when tangi- 
ble results do not become immediately 
apparent; he must recognize that 
cumulative results usually come from 
a long pastorate. 

Now go +o any other area of the 
Church’s life and work, and you will 
see the dimensions of the leadership 
we need. A four-year emphasis on 
leadership would not solve all our 
problems, but it would go far. 

It would put new life into the local 
church, work-horse of Methodism. A 
serious effort to develop leadership 
would accomplish worlds more than 
a “hands off” era, so that congrega- 
tions could pay their bills and house 
the new members gathered in. 

It would build all the new churches 
that the population bulge demands. 

It would raise all the money we 
need so badly for work on all levels. 
(In 1958, we were only 38th among 
44 largest American churches in per 
capita giving.) 
| It would provide our lay activities 

with new frontiers and new incentives 
to pioneer out there. It would prepare 
our women for a larger share in the 
life and work of the Church. It would 
start youth movements. 

It would build up the church 
school, spiritually as well as statistical- 
ly. It would get the Bible understood 
and used, turning Bible lovers into 
Bible users. 

It would fill the churches on Sun- 
days—not merely with people, but 
with the glory of God. 

It would take loads off the backs 
and hearts of over-worked pastors, 

|.and set them about their real jobs of 
being good ministers of Jesus Christ. 
Leadership would recruit candi- 
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dates for the ministry, in all its phases, | 


and fill the seminaries. 

It would sell religious books and 
papers, as in the days of the circuit- 
riders with their bulging saddle-bags. 

It would set up counseling cen- 


ters, and at the same time make them | 


less necessary for church people with | 


a will to work and few frustrations. 

It would fill the staffs of church- 
sponsored hospitals and the faculties 
of church-related colleges. 

It would put the churches in places 
of prophetic leadership where nation.l 
and international problems are being 
confronted, and at the times when de- 
cisions are being made. 

It would focus the minds of Meth- 
odists on our distinctive beliefs and 
our special contribution to Christian- 
ity through experience. 

Suppose, then, that we should de- 
cide to have a four-year stress on 
leadership. Suppose that all our com- 
mittees and commissions, boards and 


councils, all our regions and sections | 


at home and abroad, should drop give- 
me rivalries and offer use-me _ re- 
sources. Suppose that we stopped 
analyzing and criticizing each other 
(and even ourselves) and set about 
the business of determining leadership 
goals and the means of reaching them. 
Suppose that we outlined, not new 
paragraphs of legislation for our Doc- 
trines and Discipline, but new means 
of training, for all levels and_ all 
agencies of the Church, the leaders 
we must have. Our Church might 
actually become a Protestant labora- 
tory in church leadership. 


bt Nall 
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E’-.D SS JwoL~erxr 
An exciting firsthand 
report of new activities and 


adventures in evangelism 
and Christian unity 


New 


Patterns 


for 
Christian 
Action 


by Samuel J. Wylie 


Amor of what some ordi- 
nary Christians, Protestant 
and Catholic, are doing to ex- 
press their unity in Christ. Mr. 
Wylie relates the exciting Euro- 
pean development to the Amer- 
ican scene with particular 
reference to Parishfield and the 
Faith and Life Centers. 


Paper $1.50 
“ol 
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GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 


SPECIAL 
REPORT 


In co-operation with the General Commission 
on Worship, we are able to bring you high lights 
on a three-year study of possible revisions t 
the Book of Worship. The Commission re ports 
officially to the church’in 1960.—Eprrors. 


Studies on Ritual Revisions Make Progress 


REVISION of Methodist wor- 
ship forms is expected to get 
major consideration when the 
General Conference meets next 
year in Denver. Intensive studies 
have been in progress for three 
years by the General Commission 
on Worship, and plans for its re- 
port are being shaped up in final 
meetings this year, under chair- 
manship of Bishop Edwin E. 
Voigt of Aberdeen, S.D. 

When the Commission was 
established on a permanent basis 
by the General Conference of 
1956, it was given the task of 
revising the present Book of Wor- 
ship. It has also acquired the task 
of looking into the need for a 
new edition of the hymnal. But 
it has built on work done by the 
Commission authorized for two 
previous quadrenniums under the 
chairmanship of Bishop Ivan Lee 
Holt, now retired. 

Why was the Commission di- 
rected to make its study and re- 
visions? What parts of the ritual 
are involved? What changes are 


being considered? When would 
8 


they become effective? Progress 
reports on work of the Commis- 
sion reveal tentative answers to 
some of these questions. 

Based on current thinking of 
Commission members, proposals 
and timing would run something 
like this: 

1960—presentation by the 
Commission of proposed revisions 
for the Ritual and Orders of 
Worship, and memorials recom- 
mending further study. 

1960-1964 quadrennium—pe- 
riod for study and experimenta- 
tion with revised forms. 

1960-1968—period for revis- 
ing the Hymnal. 

1964—General Conference re- 
ports on final revisions of the 
Book of Worship. 

1968—goal year for publica- 
tion of new Ritual and Orders 
and a new edition of the Hymnal. 

Work of the Commission dur- 
ing the current quadrennium has 
centered on four projects: Re- 
vision of the Ritual; revision of 
the Book of Worship; preparation 
of a new manual and other aids; 
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and exploration of the need for a 
new Hymnal. 


THE RITUAL 


Major attention has been given 
to study of Orders of the Sacra- 
ments of Holy Communion and 
Baptism and the other basic ritual 
of the church, including Recep- 
tion of Members, Marriage, and 
Burial of the Dead. Since revision 
of these and of the Book of Wor- 
ship involves church history, 
theology, and liturgics, represen- 
tatives from the faculties of the 
10 Methodist schools of theology 
were invited to work with reg- 
ular members of the Commission 
in an advisory capacity. Through 
them help has been enlisted for 
research among faculty members 
and seminar students in studying 
patterns of worship, lectionary, 
and the ritual. 

Due account has been taken of 
the evangelical Protestant em- 
phasis upon scriptural integrity 
of belief, forms of worship, and 
church life. “Revision of forms 
for the Holy Communion ritual 
recognizes the dual Methodist 
heritage of liturgical and free 
worship, and the proposed forms 
retain our tradition for variety 
of worship in the church in the 
United States,” one spokesman 
explains. 

The Commission expects to re- 
tain essentially unchanged the 
two existing forms of the Holy 
Communion ritual which have 
come down through historic 
Methodism and which differ some- 
what in content and sequence. 
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The second form, however, will 
be expanded into a_ complete 
service or order of worship. 

A third order termed an 
“ecumenical” service of Holy 
Communion is,being considered. 
While preserving the personal 
commitment emphasis of Meth- 
odism, it would meet the practi- 
cal demand of some pastors for 
a service that would keep pace 
with liturgical development tak- 
ing place in the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland and the 
United States, the United Church 
of Canada, the Church of South 
India, and Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the United and 
American Lutheran Churches. 

A member of the sub-com- 
mittee on ritual points out that 
“such practical concern looks pri- 
marily toward providing a serv- 
ice which puts us in touch with 
the entire community of faith as 
we worship our common Lord 
and Savior.” 


BAPTISM 


Wrestling with the Baptism 
ritual, the Commission has had 
to come to grips with a whole 
series of questions having prac- 
tical implications that engage the 
attention of the theologians. One 
problem is the relationship of 
regeneration to infant Baptism. 
Is Baptism only a sign that chil- 
dren have a place in the Church? 
Is it a mere service of dedication? 
Or is Baptism a sacrament? If it 
is (and is a means of grace) is 
our ritual true to the Protestant 
faith in conscious acceptance of 
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the Gospel by the person bap- 
tized? 

The Commission has sought to 
preserve the sacramental nature 
of infant Baptism by seeing the 
child as being brought into a new 
environment, which is really the 
Church of Christ. “Baptism is 
vastly more than a mere christen- 
ing service,” says one member. 
“We need to purge the conduct 
of the sacrament of Baptism of 
the sentimental and humanistic 
elements which too often charac- 
terize it.” 

Revisions of the ritual for 
Baptism and for Reception of 
New Members or Confirmation 
are being worked on together. 
Though they are separate and 
distinct offices, it is the feeling of 
the Commission, one spokeman 
indicates, that they should reflect 


stages or steps in the total process 
of Christian growth in grace. 
Thus, Baptism begins a process 
that culminates in church mem- 
bership. 

Consideration is being given 
to changing the service of Recep- 


tion of New Members to “An 
Order for the Confirmation and 
Reception of New Members.” 
Reasoning is that vows taken by 
parents on behalf of a child being 
baptized need not be reaffirmed 
later, by the parents, as in the 
present order. What the child 
does is to confirm the vows taken 
for him at Baptism. 

This is a deliberate, conscious 
step he needs to take of his own 
volition as he assumes the respon- 
sibility of church membership. 
The Commission has found the 
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present multiple forms of the 
Order for Reception confusing to 
both ministers and laymen. There- 
fore, in the interest of simplicity 
and of conserving time in morn- 
ing worship, a single order is 
being proposed for both children 
and adults. 

The revised ritual for confir- 
mation is expected to answer 
criticism of ecumenical-minded 
pastors who say the present form 
calls for parochial vows. The new 
proposal will serve a dual func- 
tion: first, confirmation of the 
candidate’s membership in the 
Universal Church; and second, 
recognition of his membership in 
The Methodist Church. 


THE BOOK OF WORSHIP 


A questionnaire circulated to 
churches revealed to the Com- 
mission a wide use of the present 
Book of Worship, but also an al- 
most universal desire for some 
kind of revision. (See Essential 
Elements of Worship, by Amos A. 
Thornburg, April, p. 57.) An- 
swers indicated the book is now 
being used primarily by ministers 
as a source book in preparing 
orders of worship. The Commis- 
sion concluded that a_ rather 
drastic revision of the book would 
be necessary to make it more 
suitable for both public and 
private worship. Plans are to re- 
duce its size, simplify its organi- 
zation, and clarify its purpose. 

Some of the aids to personal 
and family devotions may be 
eliminated, including materials 
under the headings, “Scripture 
for Reading and Meditation” and 
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274. A Commission on Worship 
may be constituted by the Quarter- 
ly Conference, as provided in 
£1144, 219, composed of not fewer 
than three persons, and as many 
more as the Quarterly Conference 
may determine. In addition the 
pastor and the church lay leader 
shall be ex officio members... . 


“Daily Readings and Prayers for 
a Month.” As many as 9 of the 
present 17 orders of worship for 
occasional use may be deleted. 
The Ritual possibly will include 
only those rites and offices com- 
monly used by the congregation. 
A sharp reduction in the number 
of the “Orders of Worship for 
General Use” is contemplated. 

The revised edition of the Book 
of Worship, as envisioned at 
present, would include: 

A Calendar of Christian Year 
and Lectionaries. 

Orders of Public Worship, in- 
cluding orders for general use 
and for festival observances all 
based on one common pattern. 

The Ritual. 

Aids to Public Worship, ar- 
ranged according to the Christian 
Year and by subject. 

All sections would be organ- 
ized under a numbering system 
of indexing so that any of them 
might be easily found by mem- 
bers of a congregation. 


THE HYMNAL 


One project of the Commission 
has been a study to determine 
the need for a new edition of 
The Methodist Hymnal. A spot 
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survey has been made by mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

On the strength of its findings, 
the Commission is preparing to 
recommend to the next General 
Conference (1960) no immediate 
revision, but an eight-year study 
and preparation for a new edition 
of the Hymnal. 

The Commission hopes to com- 
plete by 1960 a manual on the 
conduct of worship which has 
been in preparation. It will be 
designed to aid pastors in both 
the meaning and conduct of pub- 
lic worship. 

The Discipline does not yet 
define organization and duties of 
the commission on worship in the 
local church. In response to re- 
quests for information on this 
subject, the General Commission 
has produced a leaflet on The 
Commission on Worship in the 
Methodist Church. A plan of or- 
ganization for all local churches 
will be offered in 1960. Mean- 
while, some Annual Conferences 
are working out their own plans 
to help local churches organize 
commissions. 

Suggestions for revision of 
forms and orders of worship ‘are 
now being referred to the Com- 
mission, and it can initiate pro- 
posals of its own. It will take its 
recommendations to the General 
Conference in the form of me- 
morials. Such memorials will then 
be referred to the standing legis- 
lative Committee on Ritual and 
Orders of Worship, and they will 
be treated according to the regu- 
lar legislative procedures of the 
General Conference. 
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Pastor’s Study 


How 


We Communicate 
The 
Christian Message 


By PAUL TILLICH 


Our task is to move beyond the 
spiritual security that refuses 
to reveal the right questions. 


OMMUNICATING our own 
Christian message is what we 
all try to do as theologians, min- 
isters, teachers and parents. Our 
concern is this: How can we find 
the proper language for commu- 
nicating this message? What is 
that language? Do we have to 
change the traditional theological 
language in order to be able to 
communicate in today’s world? 
There are varied meanings of 
the word “communication.” There 
is, of course, the very external and 
generally known meaning when 


Professor Tillich’s article is based on 
a lecture presented to the Institute 
for Ecumenical Studies, Evanston, Ill. 
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the word is applied to passing on 
information, entertainment, and 
advertising (including, of course, 
propaganda). 

The Christian message can be 
communicated on these same levels. 
The teachings of Jesus or the 
Church can be advertised like a 
new brand of toothpaste. But | 
am not concerned with such mean- 
ings of communicating the Gospel. 

Real communication has to do 
with participating or, better, mak- 
ing others participate, in the reality 
and meaning of something given— 
the Christian message. 

This participation can have the 
character of genuine rejection or 
genuine acceptance. There are non- 
genuine forms of acceptance and 
rejection, but in such cases, com- 
munication in the deeper sense is 
impossible. Obviously those who 
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accept or reject in a non-genuine 
way cannot become objects of com- 
munication in terms of partici- 
pation. Therefore, every true 
communication of the Christian 
message must break through the 
non-genuine rejection or accept- 
ance. 

Let me put it this way: the ques- 
tion of communication in this re- 
spect is to overcome three impedi- 
ments. The first is that of remote- 
ness. We probably never come into 
a situation of rejecting an African 
tribal religion genuinely, simply 
because of cultural and geographi- 
cal remoteness. Even closer at hand, 
very few of us who have grown up 
in a Protestant surrounding will 
ever come to a point where we re- 
ject Roman Catholicism genuinely 
because Roman Catholicism has 
never come into the gravitational 
field of our spiritual lives. 

A second reason for non-genuine 
rejection of Christianity today is 
based on an enormity of ignorance. 
When you ask me who is responsi- 
ble for this sad situation, I must 
answer that I feel the churches 
are largely responsible because they 
have offered a picture of Chris- 
tianity mixed with a large amount 
of superstition, domineering mor- 
alistic elements and, in particular, 
doctrinal fanatic elements. If this 
picture is given to those outside, 
then they reject non-genuinely— 
yes, they can hardly help but reject. 

But those who reject are responsi- 
ble personally too, because they look 
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at everything in the world merely 
on the surface, ignoring the reality 
which prevades all human history 
and every human life including 
their own. Even if they know all 
the informative elements of Chris- 
tianity, they will non-genuinely re- 
ject it in this very attitude towards 
the world. The message has never 
reached them existentially. 

The question of communication, 
therefore, is to overcome the three 
impediments of which I made men- 
tion—remoteness, ignorance, and 
lack of existential participation. 
The latter is decisive. If you ask me 
for a method of breaking through 
the barriers of non-genuine rejec- 
tion, then I must say there is no 
method or logical advice which 
can be given. Every experience in 
one’s life can have the effect of 
opening up the human mind so 
that it is ready for existential par- 
ticipation. 


And I would add that if this hap- 











pens through an evangelistic ex- 
perience, then I am the last to say 
that such an evangelistic experi- 
ence has no value. But if the evan- 
gelistic break-through is only an 
emotional one and not an existential 
one, then it will remain merely 
transitory in character. Emotion 
accompanies everything which we 
experience, but existential participa- 
tion is much more. 

Now if this is the case, we can 
say that in order to communicate 
the Gospel we must show its ex- 
istential significance—that means, 
its significance for the center of 
our human personal life. How can 
we show this? We can show that 
the Christian message is an an- 
swer to the questions implied in 
the very existence of man. This is 
the general answer. 

We need both a negative and 
positive approach. 

What I mean by the negative ap- 
proach is the removal of all those 
wrong connotations from the sym- 
bols of the Christian message which 
make genuine acceptance impos- 
sible. This means that we must 
make these symbols understandable 
as symbols. 

Bultmann’s word “demythologi- 
zation” I would like to replace 
by “deliteralization,” which I be- 
lieve is more adequate. It means 
fighting against the great fallacy 
that symbol and myth are parts of 
the same world in which we move 
daily in time and space. 

The first thing which the com- 
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munication of the Gospel demands 
is to show that symbols are symbols 
and not stories which could be re. 
ported by a photographer and re. 
porter. 

But this is only one part of it, 
In some cases, we have to do the 
very opposite of demythologizing— 
namely, elevate concepts again into 
their cosmic and symbolic position, 
I could call this symbolization—that 
means, making it understandable 
that they are symbols and nothing 
else. 


WOULD like to give two ex- 

amples. The first is the concept 
of sin. This word which once was 
connected with a whole set of sym- 
bols and myths has fallen down to 
a moralistic interpretation. It has 
fallen down into an attitude in 
which sin is no longer “sin” but 
“sins”’—plural not singular. There 
are catalogues and lists of such sins 
taught to us from early years, and 
we are judged according to our 
behavior in regard to these cata- 
logues. 

This is a distortion of the biblical 
meaning of sin—a demythologizing 
which goes on even in orthodox 
theological groups who have thus 
removed and destroyed the great 
vision of the Bible. In the Bible 
“sin” is used in most cases in the 
singular, and is seen in symbols 
and myths of greatness and inner 
power as the separation and 
estrangement of everything human 
from the original unity of the 
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divine power and everything which 
follows such estrangement. 

If you read the first three chap- 
ters of Romans, for instance, you 
have the doctrine of sin which is 
infinitely separated from the petty 
concept of sins which is going on 
in many Protestant groups. The 
churches, by demythologizing the 
concept of sin, have moralized this 
concept. 

Another example is the Church. 
The Church in many religious 
groups has become a social club 
and has lost its mythological or 
symbolic character as the Assembly 
of God, or as the Body of Christ 
in which the new era—the new 
state of things—is embodied. 

Let us come back now to the 


necessary task of deliteralizing. If 
we are no longer aware of the 


symbolic character of the word 
“God,” which points to a reality 
beyond, then we will soon use it 
as if we speak of another star in 
the nebula and raise the question 
of his existence or nonexistence. To 
speak of God as an object among 
all the other objects and things is 
the root of all ecclesiastical super- 
stition and, again, it is tragic 
that those outside to whom we 
want to communicate the Gospel 
merely see the Church in the light 
of such superstition. 

Now the positive approach. How 
can we approach people directly— 
existentially? I would say first by 
simply showing them their own 
human predicament. 
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We have in our day a tremendous 
literature and art in which the 
despair of man’s finitude is ex- 
pressed. Despair and anxiety is fini- 
tude seen from inside. In this same 
literature and art, in music and 
painting, we find this human pre- 
dicament expressed as estrangement 
from what man truly and essen- 
tially is, by creation. Here we find 
also the ambiguity of everything 
good and everything true, and on 
this basis the awareness of that 
which we call doubt. 

It is interesting that today a kind 
of marriage has taken place be- 
tween this kind of art, literature, 
and biblical symbols as given for 
instance in the book of Job. The 
latest great success in the theatre 

“J.B.” by Archibald MacLeish 
which is a modern transference to 
our present situation of the tre- 
mendous story which is told in the 
book of Job. 

All of what we today call “ex- 
istentialism” can be found almost 
word for word in the book of Job, 
Ecclesiastes, or some passages, of 
the New Testament. Often such 
analysis is called pessimistic, but 
“pessimism” is not a serious word 
which can be used in a serious dis- 
cussion because it expresses simply 
a mood. This analysis is not pes- 
simistic: It shows those elements 
in our existence in which all ques- 
tions are rooted, to which the 
Christian message is the answer. 

And it is impossible to under- 
stand the answers without under- 
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standing the questions which they 
answer. That has happened an in- 
finite number of times in the com- 
munication of the churches. They 
give the doctrinal answers, but they 
don’t show that these are the an- 
swers to the real questions of hu- 
man existence. 

Let us now turn to what I would 
like to call non-genuine acceptance 
of the Christian message. Many 
members of our churches accept 
the message, but in a non-genuine 
way. Very often the minister’s 
trouble is that he speaks to people 
who know all the answers and who, 
by knowing all the answers, have 
covered very thickly and almost 
impenetrably the depth of the 
question out of which the answers 
once came. 

If a preacher tries to penetrate 
in the ordinary congregation to 
these depths where the question 
comes out of the human predica- 
ment, he will offend those who 
know all the answers. Because, if 
you go down to the questions, the 
answers become questionable, and 
some people cannot stand that. 

Let me try to give an example of 
the possibility of communicating 
some symbols of the Christian mes- 
sage. Let us take prayer. If you 
take it mythologically (that means, 
if you take the myth literally—the 
idea of directing yourself to a 
power which continuously inter- 
feres from the outside into the 
processes of life), then an almost 
demonic concept of miracle arises, 
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which says that God, in order to 
make himself manifest, had first 
to destroy the order of reality— 
the same order he called good. 


R TAKE salvation, which is 

often understood as_better- 
ment in the moralistic sense or as 
entering heaven after death. The 
word “salvation” means basically, 
healing—healing in time and above 
time—and healing of the world 
and of the universe. 

Or you take the words that refer 
to the doctrine of the Christ. If 
you take the mythological sym- 
bolism of a heavenly being—of a 
going down and coming up literal- 
ly—then, of course, you cannot 
communicate the Gospel of the 
Christ to any man who knows there 
is no such above or below. 

Rather you must say that what 
the word “Christ” here originally 
means—namely, that a new state of 
things has appeared in principle 
in him, and in principle means in 
beginning and power and not in 
abstraction. Then all of these ideas 
suddenly become a reality because 
the answer corresponds to the ques- 
tion coming from the desperate 
predicament of so many modern 
people, and thus the answer of the 
new being is the healing of this 
predicament. 

If you have the symbol of the 
kingdom of God, then this means 
the participation of history in the 
process of salvation which goes on 
in time and above time. If you have 
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the symbol of eternal life, then 
again you have not the distorted 
funeral-home mythology of an in- 
finite continuation of walking on 
beautiful meadows the minute after 
one’s death, but you have the bib- 
lical idea as it is strongly affirmed 
in the Fourth Gospel about the par- 
ticipation of one’s being in divine 
eternity. 

Let me now come to the analysis 
of the present situation. In an 
article I have spoken about the lost 
dimension—the dimension of depth 
—meaning the dimension toward 
the ultimate, toward the answer to 
the question of the meaning of life. 
This dimension has been lost be- 
cause we are thinking in the other 
dimension—the second dimension. 
To put it this way, the dimension 
of the horizontal which simply 
goes ahead and ahead, which pro- 
duces more and more things, more 
and more gadgets, but never is 
able to answer the question “for 
what?” 

In addition to this loss of the 
dimension of depth, there are three 
other dangers which in our con- 
temporary situation present a dan- 
ger of distorting the Christian 
message: spread of Christianized 
nationalism; an emerging Christian 
mysticism, which is the reaction 
against the preaching of a Chris- 
tian message that has not made 
Christian symbols understandable 
to the men of our time; and resur- 
gent authoritarianism. 

To the analyst of our present civi- 
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lization it has become evident that 
in recent years the desire for suc- 
cess in American culture has been 
accompanied or even supplanted 
by the desire for security—a secu- 
rity that expresses itself in the wish 
for spiritual security which refuses 
to ask the questions to which I 
have referred. This is one of the 
reasons for the increasing strength 
of sectarian movements in our time. 

It is the responsibility of the 
Protestant communication of the 
Christian message to do two things: 
First it must consider the Prot- 
estant principle, which is the 
power of nonconformity rooted in 
our relations to the ultimate. It is 
our refusal to make anything which 
is less than the ultimate the object 
of our ultimate concern and de- 
votion. 

This is one of the most impor- 
tant things in our present situation, 
where the whole social structure 
presses you more and more into a 
comformist refusal to ask. The 
Protestant principle means that 
every Christian in every church 
must ask the question of his 6wn 
existence permanently, and not 
simply rest in the answers given to 
him once upon a time but perhaps 
no more. 

Second it is the responsibility of 
the Protestant communication to 
save the historical and_ socially- 
minded religions from falling into 
a vague, unhistorical, beautiful 
perhaps, but anti-social and anti- 
historical mysticism. 
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Justice 





By MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr. 


The Negro has come to feel that he is somebody, 


and he will not stand for segregation any more. 


Reprinted from Friends Journal (July 26, 1958) 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to look out 

into the wide arena of American 
life without noticing a real crisis 
in race relations. This crisis has 
been precipitated, on the one hand, 
by the determined resistance of 
reactionary elements in the South 
to the Supreme Court’s decision 
outlawing segregation in the public 
schools. 

This resistance has often assumed 
ominous proportions. Many states 
have risen up in open defiance. 
The legislative halls of the South 
ring loud with such words as “in- 
terposition” and even “nullifica- 


This material is condensed from an 
address by Martin Luther King, Jr., 
president of the Montgomery, Ala., 
Improvement Association. 
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tion.” The Ku Klux Klan is on the 
march again as are the White 
Citizens’ Councils. 

Both of these organizations have 
as their basic aim to defeat and 
stand in the way of implementa- 
tion of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion on desegregation. They are 
determined to preserve segregation 
at any cost. So all of these forces 
have conjoined to make for massive 
resistance. 

Interestingly enough the crisis 
has been precipitated, on the other 
hand, by radical change in the 
Negro’s evaluation of himself. 
There would be no crisis in race 
relations if the Negro continued to 
think of himself in inferior terms 
and patiently accepted injustice and 
exploitation. But it is at this very 
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point that the change has come. 

Something happened to the 
Negro. Circumstances made it pos- 
sible and necessary for him to 
travel more. With the coming of 
the automobile, the upheavals of 
two world wars, and a great de- 
pression, his rural plantation back- 
ground gradually gave way to 
urban industrial life. His cultural 
life was gradually rising through 
the steady decline of crippling 
illiteracy. And even his economic 
life was rising through the growth 
of industry and other influences. 
Negro masses all over began to re- 
evaluate themselves, and the Negro 
came to feel that he was somebody. 

His religion revealed to him that 
God loves all of his children and 
that all men are made in _ his 
image. And so he came to see that 
the important thing about a man 
is not his specificity but his funda- 
mentum, not the texture of his hair 
or the color of his skin but the 
texture and quality of his soul. 

Since the struggle for freedom 
and human dignity will continue, 
the question is this: How will the 
struggle for racial justice be waged? 
What are the forces that will be at 
work? What is the method that 
will be used? What will the op- 
pressed peoples of the world do in 
this struggle to achieve racial jus- 
tice? 

There are several answers to this 
many-faceted question, but I would 
like to deal with only two. 

One is that the oppressed peoples 
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of the earth can resort to the all- 
too-prevalent method of physical 
violence and corroding hatred. We 
all know this method; we're fa- 
miliar with it. It is something of the 
inseparable twin of Western ma- 
terialism, the hallmark of that idea. 

I cannot say that violence never 
wins any victories; it occasionally 
does. Nations often receive their 
independence through the use of 
violence. But violence only achieves 
temporary victory; it mever can 
gain ultimate peace. It creates many 
more social problems than it solves. 
And violence ends up defeating 
itself. 

Therefore, it is my firm convic- 
tion that if the Negro succumbs to 
the temptation of using violence 
in his struggle for justice, unborn 
generations will be the recipients 
of a long and desolate night of 
bitterness. And our chief legacy to 
the future will be an endless reign 
of meaningless chaos. 

The other method that is open 
to oppressed people as they struggle 
for racial justice is the method of 
nonviolent resistance, made famous 
in our generation by Mohandas K. 
Gandhi of India who used it ef- 
fectively to free his people from 
political domination, economic ex- 
ploitatien, and humiliation — in- 
flicted upon them by Britain. 

There are several things we can 
say about this method. First, it is 
not a method of cowardice, of 
stagnant passivity; it does resist. 
The nonviolent resister is just as 
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opposed to the evil that he is re- 
sisting as is the violent resister. He 
resists evil, but he resists it without 
violence. 

This method is strongly active. 
It is true that it is passive in the 
sense that the nonviolent resister is 
never physically aggressive toward 
the opponent, but the mind is al- 
ways active, constantly seeking to 
persuade the opponent that he is 
wrong. 

This method does not seek to de- 
feat and humiliate the opponent 
but to win his friendship and un- 
derstanding. Occasionally, the non- 
violent resister will engage in boy- 
cotts and non-cooperation. But this 
is merely a means to awaken a 
sense of shame within the oppres- 
sor and to rouse his conscience. 


HE END IS redemption, rec- 
onciliation. So the aftermath 
of nonviolence is the creation of the 
beloved community, while the 
aftermath of violence is bitterness. 
The method of nonviolence is di- 
rected at the forces of evil rather 
than at the individuals caught in 
the forces of evil. The nonviolent 
resister seeks to defeat evil systems 
rather than individuals who are 
victimized by the evil systems. 
The nonviolent resister accepts 
suffering without retaliation. He 
willingly welcomes suffering. The 
nonviolent resister realizes that un- 
earned suffering is redemptive. He 
is willing to receive violence, but 
he never goes out as a perpetrator 
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of violence. He comes to see that 
suffering does something to the 
sufferer as well as to the inflicter of 
the suffering. 

Somehow the Negro must come 
to the point that he can say to his 
white brothers who would use vio- 
lence to prevent integration, “We 
will match your capacity to inflict 
suffering by our capacity to endure 
suffering. We will meet your physi- 
cal force with soul force. We will 
not hate you, but we cannot in all 
good conscience obey your unjust 
laws. Do to us what you may, and 
we will still love you. Bomb our 
homes and spit upon our children, 
and we will still love you. Send 
your hooded perpetrators of vio- 
lence into our communities after 
midnight hours, and take us out on 
some wayside road, and beat us 
and leave us half dead, and we 
will still love you. Go all over the 
nation with your propaganda and 
make it appear that we are not fit 
morally or culturally or otherwise 
for integration, and we will still 
love you. But we will wear you 
down by our capacity to suffer, and 
one day we will win our freedom, 
and we will not only win freedom 
for ourselves. We will win you in 
the process.” 

There is another basic thing 
about nonviolent resistance. The 
nonviolent resister not only avoids 
external physical violence, but he 
avoids internal violence of spirit. 
He not only refuses to shoot his 
opponent, but he refuses to hate 
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him. The oppressed people of the 
world must not succumb to the 
temptation of becoming bitter or 
indulging in hate campaigns. Some- 
how people in this universe must 
have sense enough and morality 
enough to return love for hate. 

Now when I speak of love, I am 
not talking about some sentimental 
affectionate emotion. I’m talking 
about something much deeper— 
agape, rather than eros or philia. 

Agape is creative, understanding, 
redemptive good will for all men. 
It is a spontaneous love which seeks 
nothing in return; it’s an over- 
fowing love. Theologians would 
say that it is the love of God work- 
ing in the lives of men. When we 
rise to love on this level, we love 
men not because we like them, not 
because their ways appeal to us; 
we love them because God loves 
them. 

We come to the point that we 
love the person who does the evil 
deed while hating the deed the 
person does. And I believe that this 
is what Jesus meant when he said, 
“Love your enemies.” 

The nonviolent resister has faith 
in the future. He somehow believes 
that the universe is on the side of 
justice. So he goes about his way, 
struggling for man’s humanity to 
man, struggling for justice, for the 
triumph of love, because of this 
faith in the future and this assur- 
ance that he has cosmic companion- 
ship as he struggles. 

Call it what you may, whether it 
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is Being Itself, with Tillich, or the 
very Principle of Concretion with 
Whitehead, or whether it is a sort 
of impersonal Brahman with Hin- 
duism, or whether it is a personal 
God with boundless power and 
infinite love, there is something in 
this universe that works in every 
moment to bring the disconnected 
aspects of reality into a harmonious 
whole. There is a Power that seeks 
to bring low prodigious hilltops of 
evil and pull down gigantic moun- 
tains of injustice, and this is the 
faith, this is the hope, that can 
keep us going amid the tension and 
the darkness of any moment of 
social transition. We come to see 
that the dark of the moral uni- 
verse is long but it bends toward 
justice. This is the faith and the 
hope that will keep us going. 

The nonviolent resister sees with- 
in the universe something at the 
core and the heartbeat of the moral 
cosmos that makes for together- 
ness. So down in Montgomery, 
Ala., we can walk and never get 
weary, because we know there is a 
great camp meeting in the promised 
land of freedom and justice. 

The problem of race is certainly 
the chief moral dilemma of our 
nation. We are faced now with the 
tremendous responsibility of solv- 
ing this problem before it is too 
late. We must go out once more 
and urge all men of good will to 
get to work, urge all the agencies 
of our nation, the federal govern- 
ment, white liberals of the North, 
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white moderates of the South, or- 
ganized labor, the Church and all 
religious bodies, and the Negro 
himself. And all these agencies must 
come together to work hard now 
to bring about the fulfillment of 
the dream of our democracy. 
Social progress does not roll in 
on the wheels of inevitability. It 
comes only through persistent work 
and the tireless efforts of dedicated 
individuals. Without this _persist- 
ent work, time itself becomes the 
ally of the insurgent and primitive 
forces of irrational emotionalism. 
Modern psychology has a word, 
“maladjusted.” All of us are de- 
sirous of living the well-adjusted 
life. But I say to you that there are 
certain things within our social 
order to which I am proud to be 
maladjusted, and I call upon you 
to be maladjusted to these things. 
I never intend to become ad- 
justed to segregation and discrimi- 
nation. I never intend to adjust my- 
self to the viciousness of mob rule. 
I never intend to adjust myself to 
economic conditions which take 
necessities from the masses to give 
luxuries to the classes. I never in- 
tend to adjust myself to the mad- 
ness of militarism and the self-de- 
feating effects of physical violence. 
So, let us be maladjusted. As 


maladjusted as the prophet Amos, 
who in the midst of the injustices 
of his day could cry out in words 
that echo across the generations, 
“Let judgment run down like 
waters, and righteousness like a 
mighty stream.” As maladjusted 
as Abraham Lincoln, who had the 
vision to see that this nation could 
not exist half slave and half free. 
As maladjusted as Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who in the midst of an age 
amazingly adjusted to slavery could 
cry out in words lifted to cosmic 
proportions, “All men are created 
equal, (and) .. . are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, (and) . . . among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” As maladjusted as 
Jesus of Nazareth, who could look 
at the men of his generation and 
cry out, “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, ... pray for 
them that despitefully use you.” 
Through such maladjustment we 
will be able to emerge from the 
bleak and desolate midnight of 
man’s inhumanity to man into the 
the bright and glittering daybreak 
of freedom and justice. This is 
what stands ahead. We've made 
progress, and it is greater progress 
that we must make if we are to 
fulfill the dreams of Christianity. 


Definition of Neo-Orthodoxy 


John Alexander Mackay, president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, offers this definition of .neo-orthodoxy. “Neo-Orthodoxy 


is Calvinism in Bermuda shorts.” 


—Warren E. Suaw, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Preaching 


Condensed from The Ministry of 
Preaching (Harper & Brothers, 1959) 
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By ROY PEARSON 


In pricking the conscience, 
the preacher's task is to 
save and not to damn. 
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REACHING SKILL, it has 

been often said, depends in 
large part on the dual ability to 
afflict the comfortable and comfort 
the afflicted, and the former is prob- 
ably harder than the latter. It is 
simple enough to irritate people, 
but it is quite another matter to 
control the irritation and to apply 
it with specific relevance. 

The affliction of the comfortable 
can be as heinous as the gang’s 
torture of a little boy or as desirable 
as the surgeon’s excision of an 
abdominal cancer. The preacher is 
wise who knows precisely where 
the line of division needs to be 
drawn. 

Even a hasty and casual look re- 
veals that the world in which we 
live is full of sins that draw the 
preacher’s fire. 

How can we study the Christian 
faith and not be aware that when 
God became flesh in Jesus, he dem- 
onstrated an astounding concern 
for ordinary human life? And how 
can we follow the course of history 
and not be fascinated by the gon- 
nection between Christian faith and 
schools, hospitals, orphanages, care 
of the aged, and the fight against 
child labor, war, prostitution, 
hunger, homelessness, and racial 
persecution? 

One of the most culpable fail- 
ures of the church’s members is 


Roy Pearson is dean of the Andover 
Newton Theological School in New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 
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their quiet resignation in the face 
of unwanted circumstances which 
they could almost certainly cor- 
rect. Are we satisfied, for example, 
that nuclear tests should continue 
uncurbed and that significant dis- 
armament should be dismissed as 
impossible? Is it nothing to us that 
some of the ablest graduates of our 
theological schools are denied be- 
cause they happen to be Negroes? 

When the attack on indecent 
literature is transformed into the 
censorship of ideas whose only fault 
is unpopularity with the group 
leading the attack, when 20 million 
Chinese can be “deprived of ex- 
istence, done away with, or other- 
wise disposed of,” when the living 
standards of the American people 
are between five and ten times 
higher than those of their fellow 
men in Asia, when it can be said 
that in the time it takes to read 
the words, “there will be a murder, 
a rape, a robbery, or a serious assault 
and a number of burglaries, lar- 
cenies and major thefts somewhere 
in the United States’—have the 
members of the church nothing 
better to do with their time than 
to say, “It wasn’t like this when I 
was young”? 

A stranger who visited some of 
our churches might easily recall 
the political candidate who de- 
scribed his opponent as a man who 
“was dragged screaming into the 
20th century.” Or he might re- 
member Winston Churchill’s com- 
ment that the Chamberlain govern- 
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ment was “decided only to be 
undecided, resolved to be irresolute, 
adamant for drift, all powerful for 
impotence.” Or he might think 
about the disturbing statement of 
Arnold Toynbee: “The price of 
redemption is incarnation.” 

It is probably safe to say that 75 
per cent of the church’s members 
are wholly unemployed in any 
aspect of the church’s proper busi- 
ness. While God has descended 
into hell in unremitting search for 
those who flaunt his love, the 
Christian hosts have scrambled 
toward some nonexistent heaven. 

Most members of the Church in 
America are more comfortable 
than they have any right to be. 
They eat well, sleep well, and dress 
well. They live in warm houses, 
drive expensive automobiles, wear 
fine jewelry, take reasonable vaca- 
tions, and divert themselves with 
frequent visits to ball parks, con- 
cert halls, and theatres. They thank 
God that they are not as other men 
are—the Koreans, the Arabs, the 
Indians. 

But their comfort is their con- 
demnation. They are at ease in 
Zion when they ought to be in 
agony at Golgotha. They are thank- 
ing God that they are not like other 
men when they ought to be beating 
their breasts and asking God to 
be merciful to them because of 
their sin. Repeating the ancient 
question: “Am I my_ brother's 
keeper?” they do not know they 
are. 
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The trouble with many church 
members is both that they are sin- 
ning grievously and that they do 
not recognize it as sin. Their peril 
is both that they sit on a powder 
keg and that they do not see the 
lighted fuse. In such an hour, there 
is a sense in which peace of mind 
is not an achievement but an ac- 
cusation and in which complacency 
is no synonym for Christian. 

In this sin of his people the 
preacher himself becomes involved 
through two separate but comple- 
mentary concerns. In the first place, 
he cannot hold in easy juxtaposi- 
tion the bottomless needs of the 
world outside the church and the 
church’s calm indifference. 

No Christian minister can see 
deep pain, know people who have 
the power to relieve it, discover 
they have no intention of doing so, 
and then rest content in their cal- 
lousness. For the sake of the world 
the minister is charged with afflict- 
ing the comfortable. 

In the second place, the minister 
becomes involved in the sin of his 
congregation through a trinitarian 
relationship which includes him- 
self, his people, and God. Ezekiel 
put the matter clearly in quoting 
God thus: If I say to the wicked, 
You shall surely die, and you give 
him no warning; nor speak to 
warn the wicked from his wicked 
way, in order to save his life, that 
wicked man shall die in his inigq- 
uty; but his blood I will require 
at your hand. 
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Seeing a man walking unaware 
into the path of a speeding auto- 
mobile, coming upon a child about 
to touch a live wire, watching a 
woman skating toward thin ice, 
one needs but little time to find 
his duty—and so it is between a 
pastor and his people. 

The sins of omission are no less 
damnable than those of commis- 
sion. Probing, goading, stirring, 
prodding, waking—these are in- 
dispensable functions of the Chris- 
tian ministry. It is not only that 
the preacher may humble sinners, 
it is also that he must. 


Ft apnpieet of the comfort- 
able is a part of the preacher’s 
stewardship. This aspect of his 
obligation is no more easy to dis- 
charge than its opposite, and the 
homiletical engineer who sends his 
locomotive hurtling down the 
tracks does well to keep his eyes 
alert for warning signals. 

For one thing, he must have 
nothing to do with cruelty. Thomas 
Fuller, a priest of the Anglican 
Church in the 17th century, once 
said that it was not his ideal “to 
tickle the ears, teach the heads, or 
please the brains of the people,” 
and so it must be with all the 
preachers of the Church today. 

But no pulpit is big enough to 
hold a sadist. Making a congrega- 
tion uncomfortable is not an end in 
itself, and there is no warrant giving 
the minister the right to disturb 
his people for no other reason than 
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creating a bad disturbance. If the 
coveted goal is never reached, the 
preacher becomes little more than 
an ecclesiastical bully who beats 
people too feeble or too gentle to 
resist him. 

Most congregations provide a 
captive audience. Few of their 
members will walk out if they are 
needlessly injured, and fewer still 
will rise up to contradict an un- 
deserved berating. They have fet- 
ters on their hands and gags on 
their mouths, and the preacher who 
swings his verbal fists at them has 
small reason for pride when he 
knocks them down. The preacher 
who indulges in brutality is a 
proper subject not for God’s ap- 
proval but for the psychiatrist’s 
attention. Humiliation is best prac- 
ticed in private. Vengeance still 
belongs to the Lord. 

The pulpit, morever, ought not 
become the trumpet of the partisan. 
This is not to say that the pulpit 
ought to be enslaved, and almost 
any preacher will sound a hearty 
“Amen” when he finds in Emer- 
son’s journal. “On the 29th Au- 
gust, I received a letter from the 
Salem Lyceum, signed I. F. Wor- 
cester, requesting me to lecture be- 
fore the institution next winter, and 
adding, “The subject is, of course, 
discretionary with yourself, pro- 
vided no illusions are made to re- 


ligious controversy, or other 
exciting topics upon which the 


public mind is honestly divided.’ 
I replied, on the same day, to Mr. 
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W. by quoting these words and 
adding, ‘I am really sorry that any 
person in Salem should think me 
capable of accepting an invitation 
so incumbered.’” 

A sermon which is never exciting 
is persuasive of nothing but sleep, 
and the preacher who never handles 
controversy never handles Christ. 
Moreover, no person is capable of 
understanding the totality of God's 
revelation. For the parts which he 
does understand he bears unusual 
responsibility, and the preacher 
scarcely needs to make apology 
when he bears strong witness to 
that portion of truth which ¢ God 
has entrusted to his care. 

But the pulpit still has no place 
for the partisan. It is a pitiable 
congregation whose minister is so 
obsessed with war that he has no 
room in his sermons for God, im- 
mortality, and the Bible; or so re- 
pelled by drinking that he has no 
time for racial persecution, eco- 
nomic injustice, and denomina- 
tional arrogance; or so enthusiastic 
about prayer that he has nothing 
to say about suffering, forgiveness, 
and resurrection. 

Gossip, gambling, labor relations, 
Roman Catholicism, juvenile de- 
linquency, sexual promiscuity: at 
one time or another it is probable 
that any of these topics may pro- 
vide the subject-matter for a ser- 
mon, but their growth is cancerous 
if they displace all other cells in the 
homiletical body. The preacher is 
charged with proclaiming _ the 
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Christian gospel, and that gospel 
cannot be made a synonym for any 
incarnation less extensive than the 
Word made flesh in Jesus Christ. 

Affliction of the comfortable al- 
ways runs the danger of employing 
the sermon to help the preacher 
rather than the congregation. Irri- 
tated, the preacher wants to get rid 
of his irritation. Wounded, he longs 
to ease his pain. Frustrated, he 
searches for a road which has no 
stumbling blocks. 

The sources of his discontent are 
incredibly diverse. They are to be 
found partly in the disorder of his 
own heart and partly in the sins 
of his people. But choosing a target 
in the latter, he seeks an answer 
to the former, and into his attack 
on a particular evil he pours the 
tortured forces of all his long-con- 
stricted good intentions. What he 
cannot accomplish by deeds he tries 
to bring to pass through words, and 
unwittingly he identifies the con- 
demnation of his people with salva- 
tion for himself. 

He gets his troubles off his chest 
—and lays them on the chests of his 
people. He takes the pressure off 
his conscience—and transfers it to 
the conscience of his congregation. 
When the sermon is over, he thinks 
that his satisfaction comes from 
having dealt courageously with a 
dificult issue, and he does not un- 
derstand that he feels better only 
because he has lightened his own 
burdens by increasing the load of 
his brothers. 
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In one sense, his sermon has been 
an adventure in holding his own 
hand, smoothing his own brow, 
and talking himself to sleep. In 
another sense, his pulpit has be- 
come the therapeutic couch; his 
congregation has taken the place 
of the psychiatrist. The act of 
preaching has been turned into an 
experience of personal catharsis. 

To look askance at such use of 
the pulpit is not to deny the 
preacher’s needs for catharsis: It is 
merely to question the place where 
he seeks it. He is to think of the 
pews as if they all bore signs which 
read, “No Dumping!” and if he 
wants to unload the troublesome 
debris of his mind and heart, he 
must find another place for it. 


HE MINISTER who sets out 

to afflict the comfortable risks 
arousing nothing but angry re- 
bellion. Preaching on peace, he in- 
creases his people’s belligerence. 
Praising missions, he leads his con- 
gregation to despise the whole 
missionary movement. 

It is not hard for the predcher 
either to make his people so angry 
that he does no more than solidify 
their opposition or so to accommo- 
date his sermons to his congrega- 
tion’s prejudices that makes their 
sins appear respectable. But there 
is a middle-ground between the two 
alternatives which is less the ac- 
ceptance of debilitating compromise 
than the adoption of strategy. 

It does no good to enlist the con- 
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gregation’s wrath in the army of 
the enemy. If the preacher wants 
to change an attitude, he cannot 
rest content when he has simply 
stated the truth; he must also be 
concerned with what his people 
think about the truth, how they 
receive it, and what they do be- 
cause of it. The gospel is good 
news, and the preacher has failed 
if he has made his people call it 
bad. He is the agent of the light, 
and his job is unfinished if his con- 
gregation still prefers the darkness. 


HE PREACHER will always 
need to be suspicious of his 
own indignation. Angered by his 
people’s sin, he may take grim satis- 
faction in the literal translation of 
the Tamil Bible’s rendering of 1 
Timothy 1:15, Christ Jesus came 
into the world to provide free board 
and lodging for rascals. He may 
even find contemporary relevance 
in the comment of Charles E. Raven 
that in the Oxford of Matthew 
Arnold and Herbert Spencer its 
inhabitants were all “so earnest, so 
cultured, so supercilious, so inhu- 
man that their virtue is more re- 
pulsive than vice.” But indignation 
has no place in the pulpit unless 
it holds its brother by the hand, and 
its brother’s name is compassion. 
The preacher will not forget that 
wretchedness has no fewer ante- 
cedents than bliss. He will remem- 
ber the homes from which his 
people have come, the communi- 
ties in which they were reared as 
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children, the teachers by whom 
their lives have been warped and 
twisted, the secret hardships which 
daily add another straw to backs 
already overburdened. 

If the cowardice of his congrega- 
tion is often on the preacher’s mind 
so, too, will be the valor, and his 
impatience with his people’s failures 
will be tempered by his knowledge 
of their doubts, fears, worry, pain, 
insecurity, and loneliness. He is the 
prophet who summons God’s wrath 
to Sodom and Gomorrah, but he is 
also the pastor who pleads with 
God to save his people. 

If God can make the scarlet sin 
white, is the preacher to be satis- 
fied with the sinner’s condemna- 
tion? If Christ die for men while 
they were yet sinners, is the 
preacher better than his master? 

The aim of the sermon is not 
simply to create the awareness of 
a problem but even more to per- 
suade the acceptance of an answer. 
The minister’s purpose is less to 
convict the sinner of his sin than 
to lead him toward salvation. 

They that turn many to right- 
eousness still shine as the stars, and 
as the preacher takes up the task 
of afflicting the comfortable, he 
will count it his principal charge 
not to hurt but to help, not to damn 
but to save, not to push the dis- 
credited man into further isolation 
both from God and from his fel- 
lows but to lead him toward the 
life of love in which the badly 


born are born anew. 
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Methodism 


Methodism’s 
Oldest 


Church 


By FRANK BAKER 


A disputed claim cleared up. 


LL PILGRIMS -to Old St. 

George’s Church in Philadel- 
phia must acknowledge its great 
claims to the admiration and affec- 
tion of Methodists the world over. 
It is the nearest approach to John 
Wesley’s New Room in Bristol, 
England, that I personally know. 

I hope that Old St. George’s will 
gain a more honored place in the 
affection of World Methodism 
when its many genuine claims to 
distinction are no longer associated 
with one which has long been dis- 
proved. It has been stated that it 
has “been used for worship con- 
tinuously longer than any other 
Methodist church in the world.” 

When, through the characteristic 
generosity of American Methodists, 


Frank Baker is joint secretary of 
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overseas delegates to the World 
Methodist Conference in 1956 were 
taken on an unforgettable tour of 
historic American shrines, many 
were greatly puzzled to be told 
time and time again that Old St. 
George’s, Philadelphia, was “the 
oldest Methodist church in the 
world.” Once again, an announce- 
ment in the Methodist Recorder 
says that Dr. Frederick E. Maser 
has been appointed to “Old St. 
George’s Church, the oldest Meth- 
odist church in continuous service.” 

Under these circumstances it 
seems desirable that I should ac- 
cede to requests from both sides of 
the Atlantic by setting out, after 
extensive research, the facts of the 
situation. John Wesley opened two 
“preaching houses” in 1739—the re- 
modelled Foundery in London and 
the New Room in the Horse Fair, 
Bristol. The Foundery chapel fell 
into disuse and then decay toward 
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the end of the century, after it had 
been replaced in 1778 by Wesley’s 
Chapel, City Road, London, the 
“Cathedral of World Methodism.” 
The historic West Street Chapel, 
episcopally consecrated and ac- 
quired by Wesley from the Hugue- 
nots in 1743, is no longer in use. 
In 1748 the Bristol New Room 
was pulled down and rebuilt on a 
larger scale, only the present north 
wall remaining from the original 
building. This is acknowledged to 
be the oldest Methodist church in 
existence, and under its present 
name of John Wesley’s Chapel, 
Broadmead, it is one of the most 
rewarding places of Methodist pil- 
grimage anywhere in the world. 
The pre-eminence of John 
Wesleys’ Chapel, Broadmead, Bris- 
tol, however, must be modified by 
two facts. It has not always been 
in the possession of the parent body 
of Wesley’s Methodist Societies, 
nor has it been in continuous use. 
The building of St. George’s was 
begun by Dutch Presbyterians in 
1763, the shell bought by the Meth- 
odists in 1769, and the completed 
church dedicated for worship by 
Joseph Pilmoor on November 24 
that year. The correct basis for any 
claim, therefore, is that this build- 
ing has been used as a Methodist 
Church ever since 1769. The Phila- 
delphia Methodist Society itself had 
already been in existence for two 
years, but had not worshiped in 
that building. 
Even if we went back to 1763, 
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however, when the Presbyterians 
laid the first stone of Old St, 
George’s, it would still be possible 
to point to a number of older Meth- 
odist churches in the United King. 
dom. Indeed, this is surely to be 
expected in the birthplace of Meth- 
odism. Most of these buildings, 
however, are tiny country chapels 
well off the beaten track of the 
American or British tourist. 

The oldest of them all seems to 
be that at Newbiggin in Teesdale, 
County Durham. This church was 
built in 1759, and has remained in 
full use throughout almost two 
centuries. A century ago it was en- 
larged by building an extension at 
one end, so that it does not present 
exactly the same appearance as it 
did when Wesley first preached 
there in 1761. A neighboring church, 
known as High House, Ireshope- 
burn, Weardale, was also built in 
1759, but not officially conveyed to 
the Methodist Conference until 
1760. The chapel at Osmotherley, 
Yorkshire, dates from 1760. 

We rejoice that in the mother 
country of Methodism there still 
exists in much their original form 
many shrines in which Wesley him- 
self conducted worship during the 
first half of his amazing ministry, 
and which have been in regular 
use for Methodist worship ever 
since. None of these can compare 
with Old St. George’s, Philadelphia, 
on the score of important historic 
associations, but in the matter of 
age alone they do have precedence. 
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Preaching 


Some life-related sermons 
have started great things. 


HEN YOU, the preacher, 

go into the pulpit, you 
never can tell what’s going to hap- 
pen. Your sermon may result in 
a new invention, in starting a 
school or launching a civic reform, 
or in a decision on somebody's part 
to lead a new life. It would be hard 
to say whether the personal or the 
social consequences—if we can 
make that distinction—are more 
important. 


Ninety-three years ago, some- 
thing happened in a downtown 
Milwaukee church. It was a rainy, 
chilly Sunday, the congregation 
small, and the sermon frankly bor- 
ing. C. Latham Sholes, a newspaper 
publisher, and Carlos Glidden, a 
lawyer, waited impatiently for the 
preacher to finish and pronounce 
the benediction. 

Then they went to the Sholes’ 
home for dinner. As they stood 


William F. McDermott, formerly 
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By WILLIAM F, McDERMOTT 


warming their hands by the blazing 
logs in the fireplace, the publisher 
gave vent to what both felt: 

“Dull sermon wasn’t it, Carlos?” 

“Worse than that, to be entirely 
truthful,” responded Attorney Glid- 
den. “But I guess we'll have to be 
a little charitable toward our pas- 
tor. He’s been driven almost frantic 
with so many funerals in this 
typhoid epidemic, so he doubtless 
hasn’t had time to write out a first- 
class sermon.” 

“Yes, I guess it does take a lot 
of time to write out a sermon in 
longhand,” Sholes reflected. Then 
suddenly he burst out: “I have, it! 
Why not a machine to type words 
instead of scrawling them with a 
pen?” 

“Grand. But who'll make it?” 

“I will!” snapped Publisher 
Sholes, who had already invented 
a workable numbering machine. 
So he developed a queer contrap- 
tion—but it worked. Carbon paper 
was used for initial impressions; 
inked ribbons came later. The in- 
ventor named it the “typewriter,” 
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and Mark Twain was first to use it. 

Corruption and vice often are 
the targets of civic-minded clergy- 
men, and occasionally they hit a 
target. Two of the greatest up- 
heavals ever to hit New York City 
came as a result of sermons. 

One was preached in the 
Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church by Charles H. Parkhurst 
to a sparse congregation. Among 
the wershipers was a newspaper 
reporter who was looking for Mon- 
day morning copy—often in short 
supply. 

He recognized a story when he 
heard Dr. Parkhurst give a sting- 
ing indictment of political corrup- 
tion in the community and rebuke 
city officials for their partnership 
with crime. The reporter turned it 


in, the city editor considered it 
“hot” copy, and the paper appeared 


with scare headlines. It caused a 
storm that brought about New 
York’s greatest civic cleanup in a 
decade. 


The other charge involved a 
sermon launching the distinguished 
career of one who, for a generation, 
Gotham called its “first citizen” 
because of his battle on graft and 
lawlessness in high places. It hap- 
pened long ago, but the memory 
still remains with some. 

One Sunday Ichabod Simmons 
preached on God’s calling young 
men into the ministry. A Danish 
immigrant lad happened to be in 
attendance. He was working as a 
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reporter, but he was so moved by 
that sermon he decided to become 
a clergyman. 

Calling on Dr. Simmons, the 
youth unfolded his plan. But the 
pastor asked what he was doing 
at the time and what he had hoped 
to accomplish as a newsman. Then 
the clergyman laid his hand on 
the young man’s shoulder and said: 

“Follow God’s call wherever it 
leads you. But my conviction is 
you will serve the Lord better by F 
not becoming a minister, but by 
staying in the newspaper field and 
bringing about reforms. I pray that 
if you do, you may have great 
power.” 

That young man was Jacob Riis, 
who lived to become the greatest 
social worker and reformer of his 
generation. As a reporter for the 
New York Tribune, he exposed 
wretched tenements, brought about 
the destruction of the notorious 
Mulberry Bend shambles and its 
conversion into a beautiful park 
and playground, and fought the 
shameless police lodging-houses for | 
14 years. Theodore Roosevelt was 
then police commissioner of New 
York. He cleaned out the lodging- 
houses—an achievement that really 
started him on his way to the 
presidency. Riis also wrote the 
famous slum exposé, How the 
Other Half Lives (Sagamore, 
paperback, $1.25). 


Philanthropy has received some 
valuable assists from preaching. 
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For example, the pioneering hos- 
pital of Methodism—at Brooklyn, 
N.Y.—resulted from the eloquent 
words of a Methodist minister, 
James M. Buckley, preaching on 
the editorial pages of the New 
York Christian Advocate. 

That was the issue of January 27, 
1881, and he said: “The Methodist 
Episcopal Church is today, so far 
as we can learn, without a hospital. 
We do not believe for one moment 
that this is the outcome of un- 
friendly conviction. Rather, it is 
the outcome of preoccupation; but 
now, is it not time that somewhere 
we build a hospital?” 

In 1956 the hospital celebrated its 
75th anniversary. Since it came into 
being in 1881, it has admitted more 
than 400,000 patients for care, has 
given more than 2 million treat- 
ments in the outpatient depart- 
ment, and has been the birthplace 
of more than 70,000 infants. It now 
has under way a $6 million expan- 
sion program. 

Dr. Buckley was inspired to the 
effort because the organist of the 
Methodist Church in Stamford, 
Conn., of which he had been pastor, 
had suffered a severe accident in 
a New York City street and had 
died because of the delay in find- 
ing proper medical care and hos- 
pital service. 


A worthy first cousin to the hos- 
pital chain is the extensive system 
of charity camps for children of 
city slums which, curiously enough, 
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had its birth in a sermon preached 
in the village church of Sherman, 
Pa. Its pastor, Willard Parsons, had 
visited city tenements and was 
shocked by the poverty and desola- 
tion which were stunting scores of 
thousands of children. He came 
home to give the graphic story to 
his semi-rural congregation. 

“We must do something about 
it,” he warned. His members agreed 
to help. Together they started a 
“friendly towns” movement, where- 
by people in villages, towns, and 
country, took needy people for a 
summer outing, introducing them 
to the wonders of nature and the 
glory of living outdoors under the 
open sky. 

Next, Parsons opened a pioneer- 
ing summer camp for city “kids” 
and from that has sprung the thou- 
sands of similar vacationing insti- 
tutions blanketing the land. 


A statewide tax reform was 
brought about in Indiana by a 
Methodist pastor, John Paul Staf- 
ford, Sr., in a small Hoosier city. 
Public-spirited, he often urged 
social justice from his pulpit. He 
also served city churches in stock- 
yards and railroad centers. 

The particular sermon that had 
its reaction in public life was en- 
titled, “Bear Your Own Burden.” 
Stafford told his congregation that 
principle should work out in civic 
affairs as well as private life. 

The sermon gave a timely idea 
to a member of the state tax com- 
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mission, who was in the congrega- 
tion. The preacher insisted that 
each citizen should bear his just 
share of the taxes—and under the 
set-up the citizens weren't doing it. 
The tax commissioner brought 
about a revision of the law so as 
to equalize the tax burden. 


Juvenile delinquency has long 
been a difficult problem for law- 
enforcement officers and welfare 
leaders. One of the oldest and best 
agencies is the Big Brothers Move- 
ment, which enlists the personal 
interest of concerned and kind- 
hearted citizens. 

A sermon by a layman produced 
this organization. Speaking at a 
dinner, he suggested a plan for 
churchmen to help unfortunate 
boys. The idea caught fire, and 
today all over America, and in 
other countries as well, Big Brothers 
are pals to defeated, frustrated lads 
crime. Thousands of boys have been 
saved from criminal careers by 
these men. 


Two of Chicago’s greatest edu- 
cational institutions came into be- 
ing as a result of sermons. One is 


Methodist-founded Northwestern 
University, which has campuses on 
the shore of Lake Michigan at 
Evanston and in the shadow of 
Chicago’s downtown skyscrapers. 
It owed its origin, in large part, to 
Orrington Lunt, who heard a ser- 
mon on Christian education, called 
a group of laymen together, and 
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took preliminary steps to launch the 
school. 

You might say that the Illinois 
Institute of Technology resulted 
from a “million dollar” discourse 
preached by Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
who later gave up his pulpit to 
become president of the school his 
sermon started. 

Speaking one Sunday morning 
before 3,000 people in Chicago's 
Auditorium Theater, he made an 
impassioned plea for greater op- 
portunity for city youths unable 
to finance technological education 
they so much wanted to get. 

“For a million dollars,” he told 
his hearers, “a school could be 
founded that would aid hundreds 
of deserving poor boys of ability 
to get an education which would 
make them the leaders of tomor- 
row.” 

Philip D. Armour, founder of 
the packing firm of that name, was 
in the congregation. After the serv- 
ice he said to the pastor: 

“That’s a grand idea. But what 
would you do if you had the mil- 
lion?” 

“I'd establish the school 
back. 

Armour was not fazed in the 
least. He promptly gave the min- 
ister the million dollars—adding 
several more million in later years 
—and the clergyman founded the 
Armour Institute of Technology. 
It steadily expanded, filling much 
of the need that Gunsaulus stressed. 
Later it affliated with another 
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school, becoming the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, one of the 
largest in the world. It is unique 
in its industrial experiments and 
developments, one of its better 
known products being the tape 
recorder, 


Many other illustrations come 
to mind. The story of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer is well known. But did 
you know that the irresistible re- 
ligious impulse which has carried 
him to the heights of sacrificial 
human service in the heart of 
Africa had its roots deep in the 
fervent sermons his _pastor-father 
gave in his own church? He chose 
Africa as his field because of his 
admiration for a statue of a giant 
Negro, sculptured by Bartholdi, 


creator of the Statue of Liberty. 


A sermon on_ hospital work 
among lepers was heard in Guelph, 
Ontario, by a young accountant, 
William H. F. Anderson. Later, he 
became a missionary to lepers in 
India. He worked for modern, 
sanitary cottages, good water sup- 
ply, adequate medical care, and 
persuaded leper mothers to give up 
their children before they became 
infected. He later became director 
of 100 leper stations in 15 different 
countries. 

A mission worker preached on a 
street corner and a baseball player, 
Billy Sunday, who happened by at 
the moment with a group on a tour 
of saloons, heard him. He was con- 
verted and decided to devote his 
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life to Christian service—and be- 
came the outstanding evangelist of 
his generation, 

One rainy night only three per- 
sons were present in a little Scottish 
church—the minister, the sexton, 
and a little boy. But the pastor 
preached, the boy listened, and later 
Britain rang to the impassioned 
sermons by that lad who had grown 
into one of its greatest pulpiteers, 
Charles H. Spurgeon. 

Millions of sermons are preached 
every year—many are good, many 
are indifferent, some are poor. Per- 
haps the acid test is not so much 
the brilliancy as the sincerity and 
convictions of the speaker. The 
best and the worst, and those be- 
tween, produce unexpected results. 
One thing is certain, the sermon 
must have a vital life-relationship. 

Fortunately that is an outstand- 
ing characteristic of sermons today. 
There was a time in our colonial 
history when the sermon was the 
most powerful influence on public 
opinion. Then it retreated before 
journalism, the lecture platform, 
the stump speech, and broadcast- 
ing. But it is growing in power 
again, because it struggles with hu- 
man problems, offering salvation 
through Christ for the soul, the 
prospect of peace, justice, and good 
will among all races and all nations. 
It exalts Jesus Christ as Savior of 
people individually and collectively 
and pledges that in him civiliza- 
tion will find a way—the only way 
—to endure. 
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Pastoral Care 


A PANEL 


Alcohol at the Wedding Reception ? 


Suggest holding at church 


IRST of all let me state that, 
with one exception, I have 
never known for sure ahead of time 
when liquor was to be served at a 
wedding reception. Is one supposed 
to make inquiry? In doing so, how 
are we ministers to respond if we 
find liquor is being served? (Re- 
ceptions have never seemed to fall 
in my category of responsibility.) 
If we make an issue of these mat- 
ters, what will be the final result? 
Rather than attempting to super- 


vise the reception, the minister may, _ 


in my opinion, perform some “pre- 
reception” duties. There is a pro- 
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By E. WESLEY PERRY, 


pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


cedure which, I think, proves 
helpful in establishing churches’ 
attitudes on these matters. There 
are these steps: 

1. In his preaching the minister 
can make clear his position on 
liquor. He should have no hesita- 
tion in advising his congregation 
that he is unalterably opposed to 
liquor at such social functions as 
wedding receptions. 

He has ample justification for 
this viewpoint. Persons about to 
be married seek the blessing and 
assistance of the Church. Marriage 
is a service of the Church, and we, 
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as officiants at such a service, have 
the right and responsibility of up- 
holding the sanctity of all that per- 
tains to this sacred occasion. It is 
proper that we should declare our- 
selves from the pulpit, so that our 
church members have no doubts 
about our feelings. To permit func- 
tions of the Church to be desecrated 
through the drinking of liquor is 
to take our responsibility lightly. 
2. When young couples come for 
premarriage counseling, the min- 
ister can discuss this question with 
them frankly and sincerely. Rarely 
have I found them indifferent to 
the pleas the minister makes. There 
are cases, where one of the parties, 
being of another faith that does 
not recognize the evils of liquor, 
presents some difficulty. Also there 


are instances in which personal 
background is such that a social 
celebration at a hall is part of an 
established custom. Many of these 
affairs degenerate into drinking 


parties. The bride and groom have 
dificulty at this point. But I do 
not attend such functions. 

3. One of the best means of con- 
trol over the liquor problem is to 
have the reception at the church, 
This eliminates any possibility of 
serving liquor. Often I have had 
young couples state quite openly 
and frankly that this was their 
reason for wanting the reception 
at the church. Most young people 
do not want this high occasion 
marred through the use of liquor. 

Some boards set up regulations 
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regarding the use of the church. 
Procedures are outlined in detail. 
There is no reason why a sstate- 
ment on the use of liquor at a wed- 
ding reception could not also be in- 
cluded in the list of special instruc- 
tions. 

Ne have recently moved into a 
new church building. We are draw- 
ing up a list of suggested proce- 
dures, including a _ paragraph 
against the serving of liquor at 
receptions. 

Often the minister does not know 
whether liquor is to be served 
a reception unless he asks. A few 
times I have arrived at a reception 
to find that “fortified” punch was 
being served. I made no comment, 
because it was then too late. I gave 
my congratulations to the bride 
and groom and left as soon as pos- 
sible. There have been occasions 
when I suspected what was to take 
place and have excused myself. 

Strangely enough, “drinks” are 
served quite frequently at home 
receptions. This always has dis- 
turbed me. Also I have learned that 
the serving of liquor is often urged 
by the parents, because they belong 
to a drinking group that has been 
invited to the wedding. 

Fortunately, over the years, I 
have had few occasions when I 
have had to contend with this prob- 
lem. It may be that I have served 
churches of devout people, eager 
to be free of this curse. I know 
that most church members want to 
respect the Church’s attitude when 
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it is stated and unmis- 
takably. 

It does not seem wise to me to 
refuse to perform a marriage cere- 


mony if at the reception liquor is 


clearly 





HE USE of intoxicants at the 

wedding reception takes the 
joy out of this most happy occa- 
sion. What can the minister do 
about it? How can he influence 
those in charge so that no alcoholic 
beverages should be served? Is 
proper for him to make sugges- 
tions? Can he lay down an ironclad 
rule? 

Frankly, I have found no easy 
way to solve this problem. We 
ministers may vigorously protest 
the use of alcohol, and even go so 
far as to refuse to officiate if alco- 
holic beverages are used. Some- 
times this will be necessary, but I 
have found that premarital counsel- 
ing will usually solve the problem. 
We ought never wait until the wed- 
ding is all planned to let our posi- 
tion be known. 

Definite opinions on the use of 
alcoholic beverages, whether they 


are good or bad, in good or bad 
38 


to be served. Other ministers will 
marry the couple in question. The 
minister is cast into the discard, 
and the possibility of his influence 
upon the young people is destroyed, 


An opportunity for education 


By J. F. LUPO, 
John Wesley Methodist 
Church, Charleston, S.C, 


pastor, 


taste, wise or unwise, come as a 
result of deep-rooted convictions 
built up over the years. To many 
the use of alcohol in moderation 
is a long-established custom, and 
they see no harm in it. Most often 
the desire for alcohol comes not 
so much from the bride as from 
her parents, who are making a 
great affair of the wedding. Such an 
attitude can be overcome only by 
a long-range program of education. 
The parents can be shown that 
they need not follow an old custom. 
This makes healthier situa- 
tion than for us pastor to refuse 
to perform the ceremony. 

In many instances the wedding 
reception is held in a hotel or 
country club. When this is done, 
a caterer does the planning. Many 
such business people know nothing 
of the position of The Methodist 
Church regarding alcoholic bever- 
ages, but they feel lost in planning 
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a reception if they are not free to 
use it. 

Most of our larger churches have 
social halls adequate for wedding 
receptions. What better use could 
they be put to than to provide 
facilities for such receptions. Ob- 
viously, the church is in a position 
to speak with authority about the 
refreshments, and the bride’s family 
can have a lovely reception at com- 
paratively small cost. Here is a 
problem especially with the smaller 
income group, and most people in 
this group welcome such sugges- 
tions. And beside all this, it is the 
church’s opportunity to make a last- 
ing impression upon the families. 


pastor, 


ONTROLLING, or trying to 
control, the beverages served 

at wedding receptions has never 
seemed to me to be the minister’s 
job. The one exception, of course, 
is when the reception is to be held 
in the church parlor. Our church 
has written rules against the use 
of alcoholic beverages in the church. 
If the family of the bride asks my 
advice, I always strongly advise 
against champagne or other alco- 
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Unquestionably, the use of alco- 
hol is increasing. Many families 
who have not used alcohol for gen- 
erations now condone it on such 
occasions as weddings, because they 
have not been taught that harm 
comes from its use. On the other 
hand there are those who dislike 
alcohol, but tolerate the custom. 

It is most difficult to force our 
ideals and ideas upon others. My 
own mind leads me to believe that 
it is better to solve the problem by 
education and, as often as possible, 
let the church provide suitable 
space and supervision so that the 
temptation to have alcoholic bever- 
ages can be avoided. 


I wouldn't boycott 


By CHARLES M. CROWE, 
Wilmette 
Church, 


Parish Methodist 
Wilmette, Ill. 


holic drinks. My people know ‘my 
attitude, and the question rarely 
comes up. 

I have preached total abstinence 
regularly in this church for a dozen 
years. Since the membership has 
practically doubled in that time, my 
position has not hurt me or the 
church. Frequently, in preaching 
against social drinking, I have 
urged hostesses to break the custom 
and habit of serving drinks at wed- 
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“Let's just see how it looks with this, 
Reverend Brown... .” 


ding receptions. Some have done 
so, others have not. 

I rarely know in advance what 
is to be served. This does not deter 
my attendance. If champagne or 
other alcoholic drinks are served 
exclusively, I decline as graciously 
as possible. If fruit punch also is 
served, I take that. I find no dif- 
ficulty in being a teetotaler. 

No one has ever urged me to 
drink or remonstrated with me for 
not doing so. If the hostess serves 
fruit punch only or both punch and 
alcoholic drinks, I try to commend 
her for it. In fact, hostesses should 
know that it is a breach of good 
form not to provide fruit punch for 
those who do not want alcohol. 
And hostesses are often glad to 
have this called to their attention 
when receptions are being planned. 

In all this, as in other situations, 
the minister must blend his Chris- 
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tian conviction with his good com- 
mon sense. It is not for us to stand 
in judgment on the actions of 
others. We often wish we could 
lay down our own rules and regula- 
tions and require everyone to fol- 
low them. But Jesus himself did 
not subscribe to such legalisms. 

I proclaim the Gospel to the best 
of my ability. But I also tell my 
people that the church belongs to 
Christ and to them, not to me. No 
one is required to take 4 vow not to 
drink in order to join The Meth- 
odist Church. To be sure, the church 
holds up the principle of total 
abstinence and recommends it. 

It is often violated. But what 
of those who violate any of our 
General Rules, such as the wearing 
of jewels and costly apparel? If we 
are to revert to a religion of rules, 
we will be back with the Jewish 
legalists and the Pharisees that 
Jesus rebelled against. 

For myself, I would consider it 
ill-advised for a minister to boy- 
cott a wedding reception because 
he knew alcoholic beverages would 
be served. Besides, it would be 
pointless. If his purpose is to em- 
barrass the hostess for serving 
drinks, he would have more effect} 
by attending and abstaining. If the 
family wants to celebrate an occa-J 
sion as sacred as a Christian wed-] 
ding by staging a drinking spree, 
there is nothing much you can do 
about it at the time. They need 
converting, and that’s not the time 
to do it. 
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What should a modern 
church look like? 


An architect 


offers his viewpoint. 


HAROLD E. 


WAGONER 


Fabian Backrach 


HOUGHTFUL and beautiful 

and acceptable church archi- 
tecture cannot be obtained unless 
it is a sympathetic expression of 
the theology involved. 

Each year witnesses certain 
changes in theological conceptions 
and variations in construction tech- 
niques which have been corres- 
pondingly reflected in our houses 
of worship. There are many factors 
demanding re-examination of the 
types of building which will best 
implement the kind of religious 
programs necessary in our nervous 
and changing world. 

What are the basic elements 
which produce changes in architec- 
ture? Why has one historical “style” 
merged into another in a never- 
ending procession? Is there, in 
reality, a modern “style” which has 
come into being to take its place 
as a respected peer in the proces- 
sion headed by the classical archi- 
tecture of ancient Greece and the 
Gothicists? 

To begin with, the word “style” 
itself bears a connotation which 
suggests change purely for the sake 
of change, change without reason, 
change with the restless inconsis- 
tency of miscroscopic amoebae in a 
drop of stagnant water. 

The desire for something new, 
something stimulating, something 
different is an understandable and 


Harold E. Wagoner, designer of 
churches exclusively is past president 
of the Church Architectural Guild. 
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characteristic human trait which 
has doubtless had its influence upon 
architecture. But it is a superficial 
influence which has, in the main, 
resulted in peripheral, so-called 
“styles” of architecture; such as the 
Baroque, Rococco, the French pe- 
riods of the 18th century, and, in- 
deed, the Renaissance itself insofar 
as it can be applied to architecture. 

Yet it remains true that no sig- 
nificant change in architecture has 
ever occurred except as the result 
of the discovery of a new principle 
of construction. 

Our “modern” or contemporary 
buildings exist primarily because 
of the invention of reinforced con- 
crete and steel. They are a natural 
and inevitable result of the obvious 
and honest (and sometimes dis- 
honest) expressions of the structural 
elements involved. 

Thus, it must be recognized that 
the basis of all architecture is en- 
gineering. But engineering alone 
is not enough if we are to create 
a worshipful church. We must go 
beyond. 

Architecture without art is en- 
gineering. And unless our build- 
ings, and particularly our churches, 
contain the attribute of art, they 
are as a human body without blood. 
But art and engineering must be 
skillfully guided into another 
sphere. Our object is not, or should 
not be, the “holiness of beauty” 
but rather the “beauty of holiness.” 

If our churches do not have an 
atmosphere conducive to worship, 
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they have failed. This is the soul 
of the church, and it is the archi- 
tect’s task to capture its spirit. 
Otto Spaeth, founder and _ past 
president of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, believes that at least some 
of the finer examples of contem- 
porary church building are “com- 
pelling examples of what may be 
expected from a fruitful encounter 
between eternity and the moment. 
It was this encounter that raised the 
churches of the past, and it is 
heartening to see it taking place 


LL ARE PRONE to make 
judgments from the limited 
horizons of our native habitats. 
This is particularly true in our at- 
titude toward religion, and espe- 
cially toward religious architecture. 
And perhaps this is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the oft-repeated 
dogma that architects should “make 
the church look like a church!” 
This is a noble objective to which 
everyone instantly agrees; but as 
an objective it is without purpose, 
if we do not comprehend the nature 
of its true meaning. After all, what 
should a church look like? 
Perhaps we might seek a better 
answer, if we could regard the 
question as a psychological rather 
than a physical one. In other words, 
it is not what the structure is but 
what we think it is that matters. 
Perhaps we might say first that 
it should be beautiful. But beauty 
lies in the eyes of the beholder. 


Emotion alone, however, is not a 
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satisfactory yardstick for measuring 
the acceptability of a design for use 
as a church. We must seek a firmer 
basis. That basis is knowledge as 
we seek an answer to “What should 
a church look like?” 

To the New Englander, it is a 
white clapboard meeting house, in 
a setting of trees; to the Floridian, 
it is a stucco mission; to the Chica- 
goan, it may mean a limestone mass 
with arches and flying buttresses. 

The son of a Methodist mission- 
ary, who had lived all his life in 
China, could doubtless not summon 
the nostalgia which epitomizes the 
word “church” unless the structure 
had turned-up tile eaves and bam- 
boo sliding paper doors. And for 
others, the church must be the 
soaring attenuations of Gothic, with 
its pointed arches, gargoyles, and 
spires which point toward heaven. 

What should a church look like? 
Is a colonial-Georgian chapel on 
the top of Mount Popocatepetl any 
less churchly than it is in New 
England? I believe it would be so 
for most people, because of its sense 
of inappropriateness in relation to 
its surroundings. But would it be, 
in reality, any less acceptable than 
a Romanesque basilica on Madison 
Avenue or a pseudo-Gothic brick 
church in Pittsburgh? 

It is a strange and paradoxical 
situation which American ecclesi- 
astical architecture has experienced 
for many years, in which anachro- 
nisms (that is, those elements which 
are out of step with time and place) 
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have become accepted as the com- 
monplace, while appropriate struc- 
tures which bespeak their times 
have been looked upon as bizarre. 
The first contemporary churches 
were shocking in comparison with 
their unhappy victorian counter- 
parts; for, like the Ubangis of 
Africa, ugliness had become the 
norm and beauty the aberration. 
While this may appear to be a 
curious anomoly, it is simply a 
20th-century echo of what has oc- 
curred many times in the past. 
Each age subconsciously and ulti- 
mately makes its own tradition. It 
borrows from the past and builds 
upon it to form what will be looked 
upon as tradition in the future. 
As architects, we believe we 


should seek to express denomina- 


tional roots in appropriate fashions, 
if it is desired. Calling attention in 
pictorial or sculptural or other form 
to the events which were germane 
to the creation of the particular 
branch of the Christian faith, or to 
major steps in its history, are im- 
portant to those who follow. 

There is, however, some danger 
if we fail to recognize a certain 
fluidity in the nature of the tradi- 
tions which have grown around 
historical events. Doubtless, this is 
a regenerative process of which 
proper control may be a measure of 
denominational metabolism. 

Many churches have established 
bureaus of church building whose 
advice is of considerable help to 
the architects. But these bureaus, 
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at least in my opinion, are often 
grossly understaffed, and their ef- 
fectiveness is impaired because they 
have no “depth of field” in the 
clergy at large. They often, of ne- 
cessity, must accomplish almost 
superhuman tasks in effecting an 
appropriate liaison between the 
architect, the minister, the build- 
ing committee, and the department. 

It is unreasonable to expect the 
often understaffed denominational 
bureaus of church building to speak 
with a Protestant version of pontif- 
ical infallibility concerning sub- 
jects which do not seem to have 
been thoroughly aired by the clergy. 

It does not seem too long ago 
when the typical Methodist church 
was an auditorium. The change to 
the present liturgical form was in 
many respects a swift one and it 
was accomplished amid anguished 
cries from the Akron Plan tradi- 
tionalists. Some of the first crosses 
on Methodist communion tables 
were described as the initial step in 
the return to Rome. The divided 
pulpit was deplored. 

Today these forms are largely 
“traditional”; and the pendulum 
has swung, in some instances, to 
round edifices reminiscent of the 
type previously abandoned. 

I am referring to the evangelical 
church form, the gathering of the 
flock around a central or divided 
pulpit. This shape has been char- 


acterized, rather unkindly I think, . 


as a “tent with permanent walls and 
air conditioning.” 
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Who has been responsible for 
these changes? 

In the case of the no-longer-ex- 
isting Methodist bureau, at least 
many of them are initiated by the 
architects, with little or no guid- 
ance from the clergy. A shocking 
state of affairs, I grant you. We 
architects must solicit thoughtful 
co-operation and counsel from those 
who are charged with the spiritual 
needs of the flock. 

It appears to me that we archi- 
tects should seek to design con- 
temporary churches for contem- 
porary needs. This is a suggestion 
for self-analysis on the part of each 
denomination and _ congregation, 
led by the clergy, in order to seek 
a program which, although influ- 
enced by tradition, expresses this 
tradition in terms of current needs, 

This is not a plea for the aban- 
donment of tradition, but it is a 
suggestion that we should seek the 
spiritual nature and physical de- 
mands which created the forms. | 
question whether any architectural 
form or arrangement should be 
copied, if the need which generated 
it has long ago disappeared. 

It would seem to me that tradi- 
tions are valuable, not because they 
have become sanctified through use 
or abuse but only as they serve a 
useful purpose as a tool in adminis 
tering the Lord’s work in today’s, 
not yesterday’s, universe. 

So it is the architect’s duty to 
ask each congregation not only con- 
cerning their denominational tradi- 
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tions but concerning their local 
group aspirations of their ministry 
in their own sphere of influence. 
Marvin Halverson, writing in the 
excellent book, Religiows Building 
for Today, states his belief that 
“God continues to speak his word in 
the language of each new age... 
the restoration of spiritual health to 
present-day society involves the 
restoration to the church building 
of the symbolic and formative role 
which it once possessed in man’s 
common life ... much as an age 
may try to disguise itself, its real 
nature is disclosed because archi- 
tecture is the most social of all the 
arts. Architecture therefore is one 
of the most significant indices of 
the spiritual climate of an age. 
“The church ... is a family, a 
people, a community called into 
being to serve a purpose « the 
nature of its life, its worship, its 
vocation, and its function in the 
world demand altogether new ap- 
proaches to worship and architec- 
ture architectural symbolism 
must arise from the church’s life 
and a building appropriate to it.” 
If we can think of “worship” only 
in the sense of obeisance to our 
God, his remarks would seem more 
specifically related to a wayside 
chapel than to a compound group 
of religious buildings and their at- 
tendant provisions for communal 
activities. 
The picturesque white colonial 
mectinghouse, set alone in a grove 
of trees and used only on Sunday 
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by a minister who may have had 
little theological training, preach- 
ing to a congregation of unedu- 
cated farmers, is a far cry from the 
complex church plants of today, 
operated by a staff of 20 or more 
trained workers who minister to 
sophisticated groups of worldly- 
wise constituents. 

If these great groups of religious 
buildings are to become no more 
than glorified country clubs, there 
must be a growing awareness of 
the fundamental reason for their 
existence. 


ERTAINLY worship is a cor- 

porate part. But, in the mod- 
ern Protestant church, in terms of 
the proportionate number of square 
feet appropriated to it, it occurs to 
me that some re-examination of the 
true purposes of the church in our 
transcendent culture may be in 
order. 

We are designing buildings for 
Christian fellowship. There is a 
danger that it could become more 
fellowship than Christian. While 
waiting for a train recently, I 
picked up a copy of Playboy. In 
glancing through it in the midst 
of its typical pictures, I noticed the 
following question, “Does God 
really need that bowling alley in 
the basement?” 

If the church can, through self- 
analysis, create an individual pro- 
gram, expressive of its own needs, 
and, if the architect can express 
these needs, the banality of regi- 
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mented conformity can be avoided 
to create a vital church which has 
been tailored to a living purpose. 
In such a program it seems essen- 
tial that a dichotomy of balance be 
established between the type of wor- 
ship which is needed in an age of 
guided missiles and space ships and 
the more secular activities of the 
Church. If worship can be said to 
be the soul, it may be reasoned 
that it exists largely today in the 
body of Christian fellowship. Our 
buildings should reflect this union. 
C. Harry Atkinson has written: 
“We are currently experiencing 
the birth pangs which inevitably 
attend the beginning of any new 
architectural experiment. This new 
cycle will doubtless pass through 
many changes. There will be ex- 
cesses and undisciplined outbursts 
as it moves forward on its way 
to maturity. We can expect what 
we might facetiously call ‘architec- 
tural juvenile delinquency.’ 
“Many of the new architectural 
expressions will be disturbing to 
our complacency, and rightly so. 
Others may be so good as to invite 
our re-evaluation of their impor- 
tance. Conceivably, some of us may 
be as far wrong in appraising the 
true worth of modern architecture 
as were those of past generations 
who resented bitterly the arrival of 
Gothic. They called it crude, radi- 
cal, pagan and barbaric. 
“One authority in the 16th cen- 
tury even went so far as to say 
that it was ‘a fantastic heap of 
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spires, pinnacles, and _ grotesque 
decoration lacking in the simple 
beauty of the classical orders.’ Yet 
in due course Gothic became one 
of the noblest architectural expres- 
sions of the religious and cultural 
life of Christendom. ... 

“Another peek into our history 
book reveals that those architects 
whose efforts came to fruitage in 
one of the great styles of the past 
were not men who were satisfied 
to imitate the work of their pred- 
ecessors. They did not ‘wander 
through creation with their head- 
lights on behind.’ While they 
learned a great deal from their pred- 
ecessors, they also saw the inade- 
quacies and courageously set about 
using their own skills, and _ tech- 
nologies to improve what they had 
inherited. In a sense, in their own 
day the so-called traditionalists 
were the modernists, the disturb- 
ing innovators.” * 

Some more or less traditional 
churches are still being erected and 
will continue to be erected. Frankly, 
I hope we will be privileged to 
co-operate with those who feel that 
such an approach satisfies their par- 
ticular needs as they now see them. 

It is my belief, however, that the 
stylistic revivals will become in- 
creasingly scarce as history embarks 
upon an oft-repeated pattern. His- 
tory will, I believe, record these 
years as the beginning of the golden 
age of church construction. 


* Copyright by Christian Herald’s Prot- 
estant Church and used by permission. 
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Practical Parish 


By J. WOODROW HEARN 


How to Increase Pledges 


Basic steps in 


conducting 


the Every Member Canvass 


HE Every Member Canvass is 
now a tried and proved method 
of church fund raising. It is in- 
creasing giving from 30 to 100 per 
cent, and it is proving itself to be 
a workable method of applying 
principles of Christian stewardship. 
We found there are just four basic 
steps in conducting such a canvass: 
1. Build the program. Chart the 
program that you and your people 
want for the next year. Start by 
asking, “If we had all the funds 
necessary, what would you like to 
see our church do next year?” En- 
list the help of all groups in putting 
down on paper the best possible 
program, and then cut it, if neces- 
sary, to what is deemed possible. 
2. Estimate the giving potential. 
There are several methods for 
doing this: Make a confidential ap- 
praisal of the membership, using a 
large committee of workers. Or, 
obtain the average family income in 
your town or area and decide what 
per cent of their income the 


|. Woodrow Hearn serves as the 
pastor of the Davidson Memorial 
Methodist Church of Lafayette, La. 
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families of your church could give 
if they were completely interested 
in the new program. (Although the 
church generally upholds the tithe, 
only 3 per cent of estimated income 
of church families would increase 
the average church budget consid- 
erably.) 

3. T elling the story. Tell the story 
of the program so that people will 
help. Whether they pledge, and the 
amount they pledge, will be deter- 
mined by their understanding of 
what the church is attempting to 
do. A congregational dinner will 
help as it gives the committee a 
chance to set forth its aims. 

A printed folder with pictures 
of church activities and a sum- 
mary of the program in budget 
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form should be sent to each family. 
Other leaflets on stewardship or 
pledging may also be sent. There 
are the mailings between the din- 
ner and pledging. 

The involvement of people in de- 
veloping the program, suggesting 
the goals, preparing for the dinner 
meeting, stuffing letters, serving on 
committees, making telephone calls, 
or anything which personally gives 
an individual contact with the work 
of the Every Member Canvass is 
valuable. 

4. A call in every home. The 
telephone company’s advice: “If you 
really mean business, make your 
call person to person,’ ’ surely ap- 
plies to this calling. Preparation 
should be made in four parts: 

@ Enlist the visitors with care. 
But those who have previously done 
little work for the church will help 
if they have had part in the over- 
all planning. 

@ Provide the visitors with a 
good tool, such as a turn-over chart 
which tells the story of the church 
program. This can be used in each 
home visited. 

@ Train the visitors to make 
their calls. If a turn-over chart is 
employed, this task becomes easier. 


The visitors should make their own 
commitments first. Before Loyalty 
Sunday each visitor should pledge. 

@ The visitors should be cau- 
tioned not to make excuses for 
some families by saying they never 
made a pledge and never will. In 
one church, a woman who had not 
been in the church in three years, 
and whose address had been lost 
until the Every Member Canvass 
commitee located her, was visited 
by a team who thought they were 
wasting their time. But they used 
their turn-over chart. Though she 
had never made a pledge before, 
she signed the card indicating she 
wanted to give $10 per week. 

Where the four basic steps have 
been followed—build a program, 
estimate giving potential, tell the 
story, call in every home—the 
Every Member Canvass has revolu- 
tionized the church finance and 
stewardship. 

Every church really should add 
a fifth step on follow-up, keeping 
the congregation informed both on 
payment of pledges and the fulfill- 
ment of the plans adopted. Those 
who pledge because they are inter- 
ested will keep payments up-to-date 
as the church keeps them interested. 


Christian Sensitivity 
Christians who expect those in whom Christ does not yet dwell 
to act as though he does, make his cross “much ado about noth- 
ing”! If we possess his sensitivity, we will not do this. 


“ 


thee: Go, and sin no more.” 


. . where are those thine accusers? ... 


Neither do I condemn 


—Eucenia Price in Early Will I Seek Thee (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


By FRANKLIN H. LITTELL 


hits 
the 
seminaries 


MARRIAGE 


For most ministerial students, 
the center of community life has 
moved from seminary to family. 


UCH IS BEING said and 

written about the crisis in 
public schools and universities be- 
cause of population growth in the 
United States. Not only are families 
larger, but young people are staying 
longer in school. The percentage of 
students going on to college is al- 
ready greater now than that in 
high school a generation ago. 

The effects of all this on schools 
training men for the ministry is 
sometimes forgotten. More men 
are going into the ministry and, as 
the Niebuhr-Williams-Gustafson 
study (The Advancement of Theo- 


Franklin H. Littell, secretary of the 
Church History Self-Study Project, is 
a professor at Emory University. 
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logical Education, Harper & Bros., 
$4.00) clearly showed, they are get- 
ting longer and more thorough 
training in preparation for their 
work. Our seminaries are now 
pressed to capacity, and the pres- 
sure is mounting. 

One result is that The Methodist 
Church is setting up two new semi- 
naries and expanding and improv- 
ing facilities of those already in 
existence. But there are two special 
problems, both deriving from the 
fact that the Christian population 
is expanding far more rapidly than 
leadership can be trained for the 
churches. One is marriage, and the 
other is the need for ministers. 
These problems call into question 
the whole classical pattern of semi- 
nary education and community life, 
and cannot be solved solely by the 
addition of new institutions. 

For more than 1,000 years the 
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Christian Church trained its pro- 
fessional leadership in communities 
organized according to the mo- 
nastic discipline. They had com- 
munity life—with common wor- 
ship, common meals. 

The Church knew that those 
who would be subject to the most 
serious pressures of living must be 
well equipped spiritually and that 
they had to be schooled by a 
thorough discipline. 

John Wesley, as a senior tutor 
at Oxford, followed a close dis- 
cipline of work and prayer and 
study. More than that, the reading, 
letter writing, and normal social 
intercourse of students in his day 
was closely supervised. It was an 
accepted part of the program. 


THE EARLY American 
scene Methodists, like other 
denominations, established colleges 
and seminaries in which there was 
a vigorous program of study, work, 
worship, and spiritual exercises. The 
school day began with prayer and 
ended with common worship. Defi- 
nite and supervised hours of study 
and physical labor were provided. 
Long before social psychologists 
pointed out the basic role of the 
community as an educative force, 
the Church was operating its 
schools on the premise that lectures 
and books and papers alone were 
inadequate to provide the expe- 
rience necessary for the ministry. 
In the seminary they experienced, 
at a level that would carry them 
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through a lifetime of difficult serv. 
ice, the meaning of the New Testa- 
ment brotherhood of the apostolate, 
The Methodist Church, like other 
major Protestant church bodies, en- 
forced a training program which 
involved only a slight modification 
of the monastic ideal. 

This basic pattern continued un- 
til World War II. In the last 15 
years, however, two developments 
have occurred which have radically 
changed a millennium’s history of 
educating Church leadership. 

The first development is the fact 
that a high percentage (in many 
cases a considerable majority) of 
seminary students are married. In 
the last decade scarcely a seminary 
administrator has escaped the worry 
of adapting a single men’s dormi- 
tory to the needs of small families, 
and of raising money for buildings 
for married students. 

There is no evidence, of course, 
that married men study less ear- 
nestly or accomplish less academi- 
cally than single men. If anything, 
quite the contrary is true! 

But the main point is this: Al- 
though formal educational proce- 
dures and standards remain rela- 
tively undisturbed, the most essen- 
tial element of all has been severely 
shattered. The disciplined common 
life of single men in a community 
of worship and study is gone. 

The “common life,” and all that 
it represents in classical seminary 
education throughout Christian his- 
tory, is simply impossible in a 
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society built upon a complex of 
family units. Religious communities 
from the Harmonists to the Amana 
Colonies—to go back no farther— 
have documented this fact by aban- 
doning their community rules. 
From every direction and from 
seminaries of the most divergent 
confessional and creedal traditions 
are coming the reports: Married 
students’ dormitories can be built, 
but the seminary can no longer be 
maintained as a primary group. 
Obviously, the primary group is the 
family, and the best seminary can 
only be a reasonably small society 
holding primary groups together. 
Recognizing instinctively that the 
common life can no longer be ex- 
perienced under these conditions— 
at least in its classical form—and 
subject to the great demands of 
congregations without _ pastors, 
more and more men are taking 
charges or circuits during seminary. 
This takes account of the second 
development—the the 
churches for pastoral leadership. 
The educational experience can 
no longer be grounded in common 
worship and living and, if the needs 
of the churches are so demanding, 
there is every reason why the man 
studying for the ministry and com- 
mitted to it should live in the par- 
sonage and leave his wife and chil- 
dren there while commuting back 
and forth to school. Maintaining 
family life in a parsonage at the 
center of a congregation is far more 
rewarding spiritually than attempt- 


need of 
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ing to weather the difficult ten- 
sions of dormitory life. But semi- 
nary life is still largely planned 
and operated as though the old style 
of community life were possible. 

This is just what more seminary 
men are doing each year. They 
are giving up the fiction of com- 
munity life at the seminary and 
joining the growing host of “drive- 
ins.” They appear for morning 
classes at eight o'clock, take solid 
hours of classes, one right after the 
other. 

One seminary recently reported 
in a meeting of church historians 
that 90 per cent of its students op- 
erated on that schedule. Most have 
reported 50 per cent or more so 
engaged as commuters. 

Not only has the common life 
disappeared in the seminaries, but 
professors and students are encoun- 
teritfg the most serious difficulties 
in arranging for even occasional in- 
dividual conferences. Car pools are 
notoriously impatient of delays in 
schedule, whether from the factory 
home or from the seminary home. 

Seminary professors have been 
chosen not merely with an eye 
to scholarly and scientific capacities 
but with concern for pastoral in- 
sights. Often the most important 
events in the seminary years have 
not been identified with books or 
term papers as much as with some 
treasured experience of the fellow- 
ship of teachers and students. 

If the short years of seminary 
training can no longer provide the 
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student with the common life, close 
discipline, high experience of the 
brotherhood of the real apostolate 
(whose memory often sustained the 
minister in difficult years of ma- 
turity), what is the alternative? 

Obviously, an alternative must be 
found. The Church has always 
found that the precious and closely- 
knit years of seminary were utterly 
essential in finding faith, pruning 
away extravagant and undisciplined 
emotions or enthusiasm, equipping 
the young minister with spiritual 
armor suited to his talents and 
limitations. 

What is the price the Church 
must pay in the long pull if a 
faculty can no longer guarantee this 
kind of pastoral attention to men in 
training? To this question one pro- 
fessor jokingly replies that “fifty 
Muslim muzzeins” could be buried 
in the student body for months be- 
fore the “spiritual directors” could 
find it out. 

The remark points to real dangers 
in a situation where a seminary 
faculty can no longer direct the 
intellectual and spiritual pilgrimage 
of a man according to his needs. 

A possible alternative might well 
be development of a program of 
in-service training comparable to 
those provided by great universities 
for junior executives, engineers, 
personnel directors, and like voca- 
tional groups—on the job. That is, 
recognizing that the present trend 
cannot be reversed for a time, the 
seminary would develop a program 
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for professors and an enlarged staff 
of instructors to visit regularly and 
work with men on the field in their 
pastoral situations. 

This would be much more than 
“supervised field work,” although 
our seminaries have there a founda- 
tion of experience on which the new 
concept of seminary education could 
be built. It would mean that an 
enlarged staff of younger 
tors would be needed, \ 
cases students are living in and 
serving congregations a hundred 
and more miles from the seminary, 
But by such a plan the life of com- 
mon concern, of community, could 
be taken to the men where their 
hearts now are, and where their 
treasure is. 

If carried through with imagina- 
tion, such an in-service training 
program might bring a new and 
vital relationship between the semi- 
nary faculties and the congrega- 
tions. The congregations are already 
deriving a real service from the 
men at an earlier year than the old 
plan of seminary education calls 
for, and by such a new plan they 
would derive benefit directly from 
the seminary staff as well. It is not 
too much to think that in such a 
plan the congregations would help 
to carry the increased instructional 
cost involved. 

The problem is acute, and the old 
plan of seminary education has 
broken down in the face of it. An 
active discussion of the alternatives 
is needed to find a way to solve it. 
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The Lord’s Prayer 


Thou, to the Mercy-seat our souls dothegather, 


To do our duty unto Thee . . . ... . ..,QUR FATHER 
To Whom all praise, all honor, should be given, : 
For Thou art the great God . . . . . . who are in heaven, 
Thou, by Thy wisdom, rul’st the world’s whole frame 
Forever, therefore . . . . . . hallowed be Thy name, 
Let never more delays divide us from 
Thy glorious grace, butlet . . . . . . Thy Kingdom come; 
Let Thy commands, opposed by one, 
But Thy good pleasure and . . . . . . Thy will be done 
And let our promptness to obey be even 
The very same .. . . « « on earth as ’tis in Heaven; 
Then for our souls, O L wi ve also pray 
Thou would’st be pleased to . . . . . . give us this day 
The food for life, wherewith our souls are fed, 
Sufficient raiment, and... . . . . our daily bread; 
With every needful thing do Thou relieve us, 

And of Thy mercy, pity . . . . . and forgive us 
All our misdeeds for Him, W hom Thou did’st please 
To make an offering for . . . . . . « . Our trespasses; 
And for as much, O Lord, as we believe 
That Thou wilt pardon us . . . . as we forgive 
Let that love teach wherewith T how deat. acquaint us 
To pardon all . . . . . . those who trespass against us; 
And though, sometimes, Thou find’st we have forgot 
This love to Thee, yet help . . . . . . «. and lead us not 
Through soul or body’s want to desperation, 
Nor let earth’s gain drive us . . . . . . «. into temptation, 
Let not the soul of any true believer 

Fall in time of trial . . . . . . « but deliver, 
- a, save them from the malice of the devil 
And, both in life and death, keep . . . . . . us from evil; 
Thus pray we, Lord, for that of Thee, from Whom 
This may be had . .. . . . for Thine is the Kingdom, 


This world is of Thy work, its wond’rous story 

To Thee belongs . . . . . . . the power, and the glory, 
And all Thy wond’rous works have ended never, 

But will remain forever,and . . . . . + « « « « forever, 
Thus we poor creatures would confess again 

And thus say, eternally . . 1s. 1 « + « « « « AMEN, 


—Written July 4, 1823, and found on the person of a Civil 
War soldier. Submitted by Chester C. McPheeters, Flint, Mich. 








Worship 


Methodists continue to wrestle 


with the nature of worship and 







UR CHURCH, unfortunately, 
is not yet of one mind on 
what morning worship should be. 
Extensive samplings made by the 
Commission on Worship show no 
large interest in adopting a single 
order of worship for all churches. 
Our church wants to be “in- 
formal”—but it isn’t. It hesitates 
about accepting a church-wide 
order of worship. Each church 
wants to do what is right in its 
own eyes. And the pastor in his 
informal way proceeds to create 
an order of worship which, at least 
during his tenure, is as hard and 
fast as the Roman Catholic Mass 
or the Anglican Common Prayer. 
In setting up an order of wor- 
ship, ministers turn here and there 
for “helps.” The appropriateness of 
some of these carefully gleaned 
materials is open to question. Dean 


W. F. Sperry, in his Reality in 


Edwin Edgar Voigt is resident bishop, 
Dakotas Methodist Church. 
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Area, 


the place of music in the service. 


Unfinished Business... 





By EDWIN EDGAR VOIGT 





Worship (out of print) deplores 
these “predatory raids on the an- 
cient liturgies” by saying: 

A living organism is dismem- 
bered to yield a prayer here, a set 
of short responses there, and... . 
Most of our “enriched and beauti- 
fied” services are 
sss 


lifeless mo- 

Let us be more specific. Take a 
Gregorian Litany, for example. Is 
it inserted in the right place? In 
fact, does the free church style of 
worship have a true place for it? 
Does it find a structural place, as 
it has in the original, in the new 
setting? Or it is, like ornamental 
Gothic, just something decorative? 
After all, to what degree can this, 
or any ancient form, truly be do- 
mesticated in the 20th century? 

Dean Sperry declares that wor- 
ship must include praise, penitence, 
and forgiveness, psalter and lesson, 
pastoral prayer, and sermon—with 
hymns and anthems appropriately 
interspersed. After a brilliant an- 
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alysis of the nature of worship, 
he concludes that worship must 
have at least three elements: 

“1. A direct call to worship and 
the celebration of some one of the 
attributes of God. 

“2. There will follow naturally a 
statement of precisely those aspects 
of human nature and character 
which are suggested by contrast. 

“3. Once the service has dealt 
adequately with this antithesis and 
has received an assurance of for- 
giveness, it will pass on into its 
central devotional period of rededi- 
cation. Here the main elements are 
the pastoral prayer of petition and 
intercession, and the sermon which 
will be a recapitulation and exposi- 
tion of the love of God.” 

Some better analysis may appear 
some day, but it has not yet ar- 
rived. Meanwhile what seems to be 
wanted is something more or less 
simple, direct, and comprehensible. 
It must be clear and understandable, 
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both as to the written and spoken 
word and as to the musical content. 

All this calls for more study on 
what worship is and how music can 
best contribute to it. We are in 
serious shortage of the right and 
appropriate musical forms. But we 
cannot turn out sacred music as 
from a spigot. What do we expect 
of a composer? Does the composer 
utter what is in his heart and soul, 
or does he do pot-boiling, hack 
writing, getting out something for 
some occasion? 

One is reminded of a remark 
attributed to Sibelius: “I like all 
music if it is music. If it is merely 
trying to prove something I don’t 
like it.” 

Yet it is a fact that some of the 
great music of the ages was con- 
ceived for a special occasion. 

In the new church-wide concern 
for more reality in worship, at least 
these things should be worked at: 
Wider participation in the discus- 
sion of what worship is, help in 
introducing the proper musical 
forms into the appropriate places 
in the service, research on what 
are the appropriate musical forms 
for worship in the free churches, 
and creation of new forms using 
the idiom of the age and directly 
speaking to the spirit of the age. 

We immediately think of basic 
relationships between the pastor, 
director, and organist. It is a kind 
of scandal to our religious maturity 
that, in an institution conceived in 
the grace of Christ and dedicated to 
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the love of God, the area of church 
music is so often an arena. 

The main offender is probably 
the preacher. He is the man in 
charge, making the final decisions, 
so his ignorance is the more inex- 
cusable, but also understandable. 
He has grown up in the Protestant 
tradition, believing that the sermon 
is the essential thing in the morning 
worship. In the sermon, accord- 
ing to Protestants, God speaks to 
his people. 

Now, the preacher is usually 
very humble about this assignment. 
He would prostrate himself before 
the altar (if he had an altar) before 
he rises to declare the word of 
God as he understands it. But this 
is the tradition in which he stands. 
Therefore, in this context, all the 
elements of the service—the psalter 
selection, the songs, the Scripture, 
the prayers, and the anthem (he is 
hard put to know what to do about 
the collection)—all should point to 
that moment when he speaks in the 
name of the Lord. 

So, the preacher tries to unify 
the service and point it at one 
theme. It is doubtful that materials 
can be found to accomplish such an 
objective. Another warning from 
Dean Sperry is quite to the point: 

“We may safely say, then, that a 
service of worship conceived in a 
single mood and confined to a 
single idea will be monotonous, 
will prove an exacting strain on the 
worshiper, and save in the hand of 
a truly great artist at the summit of 
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his powers, will surely be a failure.” 

Under the circumstances, except 
for the exceptional “artist,” music 
tends to become a frill, a hand- 
maiden for an ulterior purpose, 
And _ naturally when the hand- 
maiden gets her moment she takes 
off with the wings of the morning, 
and the director swings his baton 
like Achilles before the gates of 
Troy. So, the pastor writhes over 
his prima donna musicians, and the 
musician writhes over the pastor’s 
musical tastes. 

Our pastors, on all levels, can 
never get too much solid training 
in the liturgical values of sacred 
music. Meanwhile, let it also be 
noted that the musical directors 
for church service need a wider 
training; for music in the church 
is a specialized kind of music. The 
high-school band director or the 
community vocal teacher, even 
though technically competent in 
their musical specialties, are hardly 
per se qualified to be in charge of 
the musical program of the church. 

In that connection, the standards 
of the National Fellowship of 
Methodist Musicians for ministers 
of music are highly commendable. 
They are rigid and, if anything, 
might be strengthened. 

A passing reference ought also 
to be made to the musician’s rela- 
tionship to the organizational struc- 
ture of the local church. The little 
pamphlet, The Commission on 
Worship in the Local Church, re- 
cently published by the Commis- 
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sion on Worship seeks to spell this 
out. Actually, the success of a serv- 
ice of worship depends upon many 
more people than the pastor or 
musicians alone. A whole platoon 
of local church functionaries are 
vitally involved. They should see 
that they are engaged in a com- 
mon task, not in atomistic duties. 


. THE RISK of threshing old 
straw, I need to recall that 
when Protestantism broke with the 
medieval church, the break was 
complete. How complete it was is 
set forth by W. D. Maxwell, in A 
History of Worship in the Church 
of Scotland (Oxford Press, $2.40) 
in a quotation from an essay written 
1 1705 by a certain Hog of Car- 
od who supported the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer for instruction 
and devotion, but not for use in the 
He said: 

“Seeing our antagonists make use 
of this as the special reason for 
concluding public prayer with these 
. I must say, I doubt not 
the concurrence of those who are 
exercised to Godliness, that it is 
(in this sense) an engine of hell, 
not only far contrary to the divine 
prescript, but likewise perversion to 
the Gospel of Christ.” 

The Reformers, tearing up the 
old liturgical forms, proceeded to 
reconstruct the physical structure of 
the house of worship. The Wesleys, 
coming out of the Church of Eng- 
land and remaining priests all their 
lives, did not go to extremes. 


service. 


words os 
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But note that they called their 
places of worship “meeting houses,” 
which had architectural changes 
that we certainly can call functional. 
And it was not until late in their 
lives that they yielded to the grow- 
ing pressures of serving communion 
in the meeting houses. Before that 
Methodists went to the established 
churches for communion, where the 
altar and all the arrangement of 
sacred things gave a proper setting 
for the Sacrament. 

Therefore, the meeting house was 
what it says, a meeting place for 
preaching, for prayer, and for 
praise. Wesley’s Chapel in London 
is an interesting example of this 
specific functional idea. It is a 
square room or nearly so, and the 
pulpit is high and prominent, not 
far off the center of the room. It 
was strictly functional, built for the 
special purpose John Wesley had 
in mind—to preach. 

American Methodism, going 
along with American Protestantism, 
even went beyond this type of con- 
struction. The room was designed 
to see and hear the preacher. "The 
choir, which was to lead out in the 
singing, was stationed where it 
could do so. The pulpit was the 
central point, so designed and orna- 
mented that it automatically drew 
the eye. It was the center, not of 
itself, but because it supported the 
Bible, which was the Word of God, 
and the final authority and measure 
of the meaning and destiny of life. 
Behind the pulpit stood the 
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preacher, the expounder of the 
Word of God, and the exhorter to 
accept its promises and follow its 
precepts. Note, please, the com- 
munion table stood below the pul- 
pit, signifying that the Sacrament 
was a means of Grace, but not 
equivalent to the Word. This was 
definitely symbolic, and expressed 
the Protestant mind in America. 

This is the rock from whence we 
have been hewn. Now we are in 
transition. We are in the mood to 
“enrich worship” (horrible phrase). 
So, like the housewife we have to 
move the furniture and, like her, 
we find the shifting experimental 
sport. We fussed around with 
Gothic, or “modified” Gothic, and 
being not too satisfied we tried new 
forms, like atonal music, with 
asymmetrical lines, oblique angles, 
and cow-shed roofs. 

All this is in a way ludicrous 
and in a way exciting. It may even- 
tually lead to something. As an 
architect once commented, “The 
Gothic was functional,” that is, 
using stone there was no other 
logical and mechanical outcome 
than the pillar, the arch, the vault- 
ing, the clerestory, and the buttress. 
The ornamental and decorative 
features were additions only, de- 
pending on imagination and purse. 

So now we have a new media of 
construction. They open up untold 
possibilities, and in the experimen- 
tation it may well be possible, as 
is to be devoutly hoped, that we 
will find a structural form which ex- 
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presses the inner spirit of Protes- 
tantism as well as the Gothic ex. 
pressed the Middle Ages. 

Meanwhile, we are in a dither, 
We are universally moving to an 
open chancel and altar, and so what 
do you do with the pulpit? With 
this growing liturgical interest the 
choir has a new and important role, 
but where do you station them? 
We make prominent the altar, as is 
good, but too many do not know 
what an altar is, how it should be 
placed, or furnished, or respected, 
The preacher strolls back and forth 
before it, as though it did not exist, 
and the choir director carries his 
music stand out in front of it, and 
proceeds with his gyrations. 

Here is a great deal of unfinished 
business for the Church to wrestle 
with. Specifically, if we are to make 
worship a true spiritual experience, 
three questions of design must be 
solved: Where shall we locate the 
organ console? How and where 
shall the choir be seated? From 
what point shall the director con- 
duct the music? 

For Roman Catholics and Epis- 
copalians the answers are compara- 
tively easy; they are not for Meth- 
odists. It is high time that the best 
theological minds, the best musical 
minds, and the best architectural 
minds began to function together, 
so that the place of worship be- 
comes a holy place where Meth- 
odists truly can worship without 
distraction, and with singleness of 
eye and heart and mind. 
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Pastor’s Study 





the Church 
and the 
Cocktail Cult 


3y CHARLES E. RICE 

Total abstinence without basis 
in faith is unrelated to true 
Christian temperance. 


PROMOTION of 
perance is one of the _ best- 
works modern Meth- 
odism. Attractive advertising and 
reputable scholarship have brought 
a new day for this old cause. The 
thunderous crusades of the past 
have been replaced by seminars, 
panels, and workshops. 

The new approach comes none 
too soon for our hypersophisticated 
culture. The only one who will 
really listen to the flamboyant cru- 
sader now is his psychiatrist. 


HE 


tem- 
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Charles E. Rice is pastor, West Side 
Methodist Church, Hopatcong, N.]. 
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The distilleries learned more 
readily than the churches that the 
premium today is on middle-class 
manners. “Distinction” and “smart- 
ness” became virtues overnight. 
Now Methodism is countering 
with the virtue of total abstinence 
imposed upon the picture of the 
well-bred, acceptable person. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that any 
concept of Mr. Average American 
is largely an economic one. There- 
fore, the liquor industry has a great 
advantage in the race to couple 
such an image with its product. 
Whether our new methods can 


seriously contend with the com- 
mercial grip upon the “lonely 
crowd” remains to be seen. In any 


case, many will agree that the cur- 
rent program is the best so far to 
come from our Methodist temper- 
ance leaders. 

Yet, deeper questions of adequacy 
must be asked. Older campaigns 
for temperance largely ignored 
these questions. If the new effort at 
communication in this field is really 
new, it will be prepared to deal 
with fundamental questions which 
previous programs did not answer. 

Any Christian program must ask, 

“What is the Christian Witness? 
Is there a communication which is 
peculiarly Christian? Where does 
Christian witnessing coincide with 
the ways in which the world talks? 

The gravity of this question is 
the keynote in contemporary theol- 
ogy. It cannot be irrelevant for the 
specific mission of Christian tem- 
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perance. Dietrich Bonhoeffer in 
Ethics (Macmillan, $4) for ex- 
ample, challenges whether the ef- 
fort to transmit a “cause” or “pro- 
gram” is ever genuine Christian 
witness. “One who is committed 
to an ethical program can only 
waste his forces on the empty air, 
and even his martyrdom will not 
be a source of strength for his 
cause or a threat to the wicked.” 

This is to say that Christian ethics 
cannot be given from one to an- 
other unless all the profundity of 
faith itself is introduced into the 
transaction. Communicating to an- 
other a faith which may lead him 
to abstain may not be identified 
with promoting abstinence as a 
“cause” or “historic position.” 

Ominous new reports of the 
“secret sell” devices remind us that 
the means of communication raise 

host of theological perils. Who 
is to say that a cause is good enough 
to justify repetitious delivery into 
the conscience of man? What be- 
gins as subtle advertising can logi- 
cally end in “the rape of the mind.” 
If we are to commend to another 
a personal decision, the route must 
be “from faith to faith.” 

Actually, the human mind is a 
pliable instrument. It is not really 
difficult to sway men to give their 
loyalty to imaginative goals and 
noble projects. The Church bears 
a calling infinitely more difficult. 
We are summoned to convey that 
faith which gives men freedom and 
self-determination. The self-deter- 
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mination of the Christian bears a 
striking resemblance to historic 
definitions of temperance. 

The interest of Christian temper- 
ance work is to guide faith’s free 
men into the great range of pos- 
sibilities in the temperate life. Ab- 
stinence itself, if an act of faith, 
must be the expression of freedom 
and not of conformity. 

Secondly, a sound witness for 
temperance must thoroughly admit 
the ground rules of logic. Older ap- 
proaches often substituted fervor 
for reason. Propositions and terms 
used in Christian ethics are not 
exempt from the rational demands 
placed on these tools in other fields, 
Christian witness goes farther than 
reason but cannot evade reason. 


HERE IS A confusion of 

terms which has become ortho- 
dox for the Methodist program. 
We have a facile equation: Tem- 
perance=Abstinence=Prohibition. 
It is granted that total abstinence is 
disciplinary. This does not give us 
license, however, to say that these 
terms are synonymous. 

If total abstinence is elected short 
of faith, it is completely unrelated 
to the Christian virtue of temper- 
ance. Again, many will openly pro- 
mote total abstinence who will not 
campaign for prohibition. Prohibi- 
tion finds political advocates some- 
times who make strange bedfellows 
for Christians. 

Then there are those Christians 
who, out of the resources of their 
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faith, both abstain and seek prohibi- 
tive legislation. 

Inquiry could be made into the 
damage rendered the virtue of tem- 
perance through its confinement to 
the one form of abstinence. The 
word has received undue negative 
color. W. E. Sangster, in The Pure 
in Heart (Abingdon, $4.50), dis- 
cusses temperance as one of the 
“fruits of the Spirit” and shows that 
it refers to a self-control akin to 
stewardship. Ottley defines it as 
“control of appetite in the sphere 
of sex, food, and drink; but also 
the temper of moderation in ex- 
penditure, of sobriety in judgment 
and self-esteem, of self-restraint in 
matters of speech.” 

These definitions would show 
that temperance is a grander idea 
than can be seen through the one 
prism of abstinence from alcohol. 

Methodism today approves only 
that man who abstains completely 
from drink, but the church tolerates 
and accepts the loyalty of many 
who do not. Somehow we must re- 
examine our fesponsibility for and 
acceptance of the man who sin- 
cerely exercises his faith in limiting 
his beverage enjoyment. 

If we adamantly refuse any bless- 
ing upon this expression of temper- 
ance, we are relegating moderation 
to the same moral level as drunken- 
ness. Indeed there are those who 
quickly regard the taking of a drink 
on a par with lying or stealing. 

In this intemperate society dare 
we say that sobriety is irrelevant? 
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Does Christ really accept the tee- 
totaller in a way superior to his 
acceptance of the very occasional 
drinker? Of course, most pastors 
and temperance leaders would an- 
swer “No” to these questions. Yet, 
by implication as well as by our 
neglect of the larger subject, we 
answer “Yes.” This is a certain loss 
of moral encouragement to those 
who are passing from leisure drink- 
ing into the cultic social whirl. 

Laymen who are aware that tem- 
perance seminars always come out 
at the same place are suspicious 
and thus avoid them altogether. 
Most of those who go are already 
committed to abstinence and coals 
are hauled to Newcastle. Yet, those 
who learn that moderation is 
preferable to wanton indulgence are 
in the long-run allies of those who 
choose abstinence as their witness. 

The ecumenical era brings a new 
question to the temperance interests 
of Christendom. Temperance is 
one concrete place where Meth- 
odism’s ecumenical charity will be 
tested. Our ethical zeal is often our 
pride in such circles, and it may be 
here that we can learn the most 
from our fellow Christians. 

This does not forego the fact that 
we may contribute while we learn 
and stand up for what we believe. 
But the plain fact is: Many Protes- 
tant denominations enter the ecu- 
menical halls without having en- 


dorsed abstinence as the single 
Christian position. 
Some of our seminars on “Chris- 
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tianity and Alcohol” might consider 
exploring with utmost diligence 
and respect the views of non-ab- 
staining theologians on this sub- 
Methodism would not com- 
promise itself if it should allow 
such inquiry. Anyway, it is already 
allowed in the seminaries. 

Lutherans and Episcopalians, for 
example, are concerned with the 
evils which surround alcohol. They 
are not historically teetotallers, but 
abstinence is taught as a live option 
for faith. Their studies of alcohol- 
ism, means of rehabilitation, and 
education for sobriety are not to be 
disregarded. On the other hand, 
those Protestant bodies commonly 
known as evangelical are to be 
heard, The Presbyterians are 
among these and often lead the way 
in giving abstinence an evangelical 
breadth. 

Rome is at present outside the 
ecumenical exchange, but the 
Roman Catholic church’s view is 
worth noting. Temperance is ac- 
tually taught as a cardinal virtue. 
As applied to drinking, it is the 
virtue of sobriety which 
either total abstinence or moderate 
use. The virtue of abstinence itself 
concerns food and fasting more 
than alcoholic beverage. The evan- 
gelical who sees a priest with a beer 
may ask, “Why doesn’t he practice 
what he preaches?” 

Christian thought is united in 
being concerned for the alcoholism 
of our times. The church is truly 
derelict which does not weigh this 
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as it speaks to the cocktail cult, 

What pastor doesn’t have at least 
one alcoholic on his church’s mem- 
bership roll? Open-minded pursuit 
and information about this prob- 
lem can do more to temper the 
drinker than all exhortations to 
abstain. 

Abstinence itself could gain more 
adherents by this route than by the 
not-too-subtle identification _ of 
drinking with mortal sin. It is sig- 
nificant that Alcoholics Anony- 
mous does not promote total ab- 
stinence as a cause or ideal for the 
world. This group believes only that 
they cannot drink; some will tell 
you that they wish they could, but 
they cannot. 

Not even the most urgent ethical 
concerns today can them- 
selves from the theological revival. 
Perhaps the key to the failure of 
previous temperance movements is 
a theological one. A start would 
be to include, in our program, 
seminars which raise the philosophy 
of temperance as a basic question 
and which seek theological answers. 

Credit must be awarded the ef- 
fort which has already been made to 
give content and authority to the 
message of temperance. References 
to medicine, psychology, and _so- 
ciology give new credibility to the 
case against alcohol. This objec- 
tivity, however, is curtailed by the 
impression that it is invoked to 
“back up” the official position of the 
Church. Christian witness must go 
deeper, far deeper. 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


Why 
| Cannot 
Retire 


By BLAIR 


SUMNER LATSHAW 


It is never too late for new adventure, 
and retirement offers an opportunity. 


M* OWN conference _ last 
June awarded me the pin 
of a retired minister, and I wear 
it with pride. Behind me are 48 
years of active service in the Chris- 
tian ministry—yet I am not really 
As long as life lasts and 
work remains to be done, I am not 
“through.” And I speak for hun- 
dreds of other retired ministers. 

I believe that Methodism is gen- 
erous in putting the z ge of com- 
pulsory retirement at 72. A definite 
de must be set, even though some 
men are vigorous at that age. All 
of us who were 
they were 
and yet they 


retired. 


have seen men 
broken-hearted when 
compelled to quit, 


Sumner 
of Epu orth 
Church, Chicago, Ill. 


Blair Latshaw is pastor 


Methodist 


emeritus 
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should have retired long before. 

Well-meaning friends may say, 
“It must be fine to have nothing 
to do,” and therefore to sit down 
and enjoy one’s self. It is the “quiet 
evening time” in their thinking, 
when one can look forward to the 
sleep of the night. 

I cannot settle down to such sit- 
ting quietly. And I want to tell you 
why. I have four good reasons: 

. The first is because of my 
oi to the ministry. 

I started preaching because I be- 
lieved I had a definite call of God. 
At the time, I was teaching in one 
of our college preparatory schools. 
Suddenly I was offered a church 
and, though I was enjoying my 
work, I was haunted with the idea 
that God wanted me to preach. 


I had already bought a ticket 
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for a trip to Europe. The church 
was insistent; I had to accept or 
reject the offer. I prayed earnestly, 
and the result was that I gave up 
the trip and took the church. 

I have never doubted the reality 
of that call, and I have never re- 
gretted my answer. I have thought 
of God as calling farmers, artists, 
businessmen, musicians, and teach- 
ers, but my call into the ministry 
has seemed to me to be a kind of 
summons to the supreme calling. 

This call was for life. So, it does 
not stop with the close of a par- 
ticular pastorate or with a new 
relationship to a conference. If God 
spoke to me in the past, he still 
speaks. I hear him say that he still 
has work for me to do. 

The nuclear energy, 
the forces whose 


release of 


unleashing of 
power is beyond our wildest imagi- 
nation, the appearance of atheistic 
and utterly unscrupulous despots 
who have these marvelous forces at 


their command all present possi- 
bilities that fill our souls with 
horror. But these forces have limit- 
less possibilities for good as well as 
evil. This generation must make 
decisions that will determine hu- 
man destiny. God calls me to be a 
worker with him. 

2. To quit is to die at the top. 

How frequently we have seen 
people, active and efficient, putting 
their souls into their work, and 
then suddenly giving up their tasks, 
only to find that after they have lost 
their highest incentives for living, 
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they cannot live within a vacuum, 

The famous dictum of Descartes 
comes to mind, “I think, therefore 
I am.” And there are the familiar 
words of Proverbs, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he.” The 
old definition of motive is “that 
which moves the will.” These em- 
phases disclose how basic are think- 
ing, motives, and incentives. 

To stop thinking with all the 
strength of our intellectual vigor is 
not to stand still but to go back- 
wards. That followed by 
deterioration in all phases of life, 
often by physical death itself. 

Person after person has said to 
me: “Don’t quit. Keep going.” 

Two familiar scripture texts come 
to mind: At evening time there 
shall be light (Zech. 14:7); The 
path of the righteous is like the 
light of dawn, which shines brighter 
and brighter until full day (Prov. 
4:18). 

3. What is called retirement 
is, or ought to be, a great new 
adventure. 


loss is 


All life is an adventure, as none 
of us needs to be told. When a man 
or a woman decides to answer the 
call of God for the Christian min- 
istry—when he goes to his first 
charge—he is entering upon a new 
adventure. When the time 
that he is not physically able to 
carry the terrific responsibilities of 
the active ministry, he does not 
quit but enters upon a new phase 
of continuing adventure. 

In many ways I have been struck 


comes 
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by the fact that this is particularly 
a day of adventure. And the Bible 
book of adventure. You re- 
member Hebrews 11 as a special 
example, but there are many others. 
We live and work in faith. “By 
faith” the prophets of God “sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out 
of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens.” 

The United States of America 
is a great adventure in human 
liberty, and in these days it has 
— and responsibilities 

f leadership. Today the spirit of 
ean the yearning for its bless- 
ings, the demand for a new world 
adventure in government is every- 
where. 

So retirement, to me, is a stirring 
adventure. My mind must keep 
awake to the sweeping movements 
in the world, to the expanding 
vision of the Church, and to the 
opportunities of fulfilling my part, 
no matter how small that part may 
be. There is a thrilling opportunity 
of thought in world terms, of 
prayer that reaches around the 
world, of doing what my hands 
can find to do, and doing it with 
all my might. 

4. Retirement is a challenge to 
greater breadth and _ greater 
depth in religion. 

Paul Tillich recently wrote on 
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The Lost Dimension in Religion, 
and he called it “depth.” He said 
what all of us are saying, that re- 
ligion must touch the whole range 
of life—social, economic, cultural, 
and political. It is not something 
for Sunday, but for everyday. It 
is not something for ministers only, 
but also for laymen. And it is not 
only for active ministers but for 
retired ministers, too. So, I say with 
Nehemiah, “I am doing a great 
work, so that I cannot come down.” 

As I start my retirement, I am 
more than ever convinced that we 
must be Christ-seized personalities. 
The profoundest force in life is 
Christianity. It demands surrender 
to Christ and to his way of life. 

William T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education for the 
years 1889-1906, has been quoted 
as’'defining literature as “vicarious 
experience.” This is supremely true 
of preaching. Paul wrote to the 
Thessalonians, “We were willing to 
have imparted unto you, not the 
Gospel of God only, but also our 
own souls.” 

The true Christian develops 
through the years in the experience 
and practice of his religion. This 
should be true of every minister. 
His religious lite should continue 
to develop in his “retirement.” 
Then his message and influence 
should be at the peak. 

In the deepest sense he cannot 
retire. He must continue to give 
his message in word and deed, or 
lose his own soul. 
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THE MINISTRY on the Cartonis 


Reprinted fromthe Chicago Theological Seminary Register. 























ACK FOREST, minister of Con 
donia, Ill., and a_ third-yeagtude 
Seminary, likes to draw c artoonf 
sketches by the following excengfron 
C ‘ounseling, (Abingdon Press, | 
courtesy of The Chicago Theol 


ew 





to do and the skills he must ie 
be shocked at their breadth and 

“He is expected to be a shephgl an 
he must be understanding, symgheti 

“He must also be a religious # etl 

“In his third role he is a lec aderp fw 
which leads persons already w _ 
farther along the road. 

“In his fourth set of garment is 
sions, and preacher to those nojwith 
prophetic, fearless; one who is input t 

“Fifth, as an administrator andgouy 
showing the wisdom of Solomonjnd 
“Finally, he has a message of fi 
reach. He must be prophetic, cari 


“, .. and I would like to 
express my gratitude at the 
rapt attention you have giv- 
en me during this sermon.” 





“Hallwoi 
“Really now, Rever- ers @ ¢ 
end, don’t you agree 
that the ladies’ rest 
room should be a 


lighter shade pink?” 






5s Board 






er of ty Congregational Church in Cale- 
rd-yeagtudent at Chicago Theological 
rea was inspired to execute a few 
excergirom Seward Hiltner’s Pastoral 
ress, 1M). The sketches are presented by 
Theolgal Seminary Register. 

analygof the things he is called upon 
st have order to do them, we may well 
h and @ersity. 

shephg and counselor, and in this role 
, Symahetic, wise, and patient. 

gious @ ethical educator. 

| leadepf worship and of that preaching 
y withigthe Christian fellowship to move 


‘ment is an evangelist, leader of mis- 
ose noivithin the fellowship: Striking, 
O is injut not of, the world. 

or andgoup leader, he is firm but selfless, 
lomonjind the patience of Job. 

ge ofgion for the world, in social out- 
ic, cariq not for the princes of this world, 
strongs Hercules, brave as a martyr. 


“Halwondered if you preach- 
ers @ did any real work!” 


“Listen, Preacher, this 
school issue is in the 
field of politics, and we 
don’t like politics from 
our pulpit!” 
























“But WHY can’t we 
have kissing games 
at Pilgrim Fellow- 
ship parties?” 


“But really, Rever- Ne 
end, he won't bite!” 2 2X 








Religion in the U.S.A. 


3y J. CLAUDE EVANS 


I’m Chaplain to a University 


Such a ministry must come from 
the heart of the University itself. 


O YOU mean to say that you 
are the University Chaplain 
but you are not in charge of Stu- 
dent Religious Activities?’ 
“You do not have to teach courses 
in Bible or philosophy of religion?” 
“And you have no responsibility 
for public relations, speaking be- 
fore local churches or civic groups 
on behalf of the university?” 
Time after time, I have been 
questioned like this, always with 
the same incredulity when I answer, 
“No.” And sometimes I am asked 


]. Claude Evans, formerly editor of 
the South 
cate, zs chaplain at Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Tex. 


Carolina Christian Advo- 
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the consequent question, “Well, 
and what do you do as chaplain?” 

The chaplain of Southern Meth- 
odist University was once in charge 
of student religious activities. He 
was expected to do considerable 
speaking within the South Central 
Jurisdiction, interpreting the Uni- 
versity to its constituency. He also 
taught homiletics. 

Recognizing that the work and 
philosophy of the chaplaincy had 
become overloaded and ill-defined, 
the president appointed a commit- 
tee of students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration to study the total 
religious life program. 

After nearly two years of probing 
the committee came up with its 
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report. The chaplain is now “pastor 
and preacher to the University” 
conducting a spiritual ministry to 
the community of learning that is 
the university. The religious ac- 
tivities programs of the denomina- 
tional groups and foundations are 
viewed as part of student activities 
in general, and have been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the office 
of the Dean of University life. 

Central in this new approach is 
the assumption that a university is 
a unique community. It is a com- 
munity of selected students, faculty, 
and administrators united in a 
common pursuit of truth. The 
study committee said in its report 
to the president: “As a religious 
concern, the purpose of the uni- 
versity becomes a search for truth 
in an atmosphere of reverence for 
the Creator and an insatiable cu- 
riosity concerning the nature and 
meaning of his creation.” 

Beyond this, it is assumed that 
a Christian university is one in 
which the search for truth is car- 
ried on in the perspective of the 
revelation of reality seen in biblical 
history, in the life and death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
brought down to us by the Holy 
Spirit in the Church, of which The 
Methodist Church is a part. 

The new religious life program 
at S.M.U. was put into effect in 
September, 1957, with the election 
of a new chaplain, the changing 
of the concept and title of the Dean 
of Students to Dean of University 
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Life, and with the election of 
theologically trained Assistant Dean 
of University Life in charge of all 
student activities, including re- 
ligious activities. 

As the new chaplain, I have 
found my work chiefly in three 
areas of university life. Counseling 
plays a large role. Students with 
problems of emotional and intellec- 
tual adjustment, students with prob- 
lems of faith and conduct, students 
with problems of vocational and 
marital choice need a counselor. 

Furthermore, I counsel independ- 
ently of any academic or adminis- 
trative relationship. At the same 
time, I have an opportunity to re- 
late the student to the academic or 
administrative authorities in case 
of need. 

Though I hold the rank of pro- 
fessor of religion, I am not required 
to teach. Nor am I directly in 
charge of Student Religious Ac- 
tivities. However, I am related 
an advisory fashion to the assistant 
Dean of University Life, who is 
responsible for student activities in 
general and religious activitie$ in 
particular. 

Through ex-officio membership 
on the Student Council of Religious 
Activities, and on the religious life 
staff (this latter composed of all 
employed workers of church and 
other religious groups at work on 
the campus), my ministry as chap- 
lain is extended to the total re- 
ligious life of the university. 

But I am also “preacher of the 
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university.” I am expected to pre- 
side or otherwise participate in 
whatever worship services the pro- 
gram of the university may in- 
clude. In this function, I must setve 
the entire university community. 

The study committee spelled out 
in its report that the chaplain 
would be invited to be prophetic in 
his analysis of the university and 
in his counsel and preaching to all. 
More particularly, the chaplain is 
expected to speak prophetically to 
the president, to the administration, 
to the faculty, and to the students. 

To implement further the role of 
the chaplain as “preacher to the 
university,” and to provide a pulpit 
from which the Word of the 
Church could be directed to the 
specific needs of a university com- 
munity, regular Sunday morning 
worship services were begun at the 
university last September. Other 
ministers teaching on the campus 
and certain invited ministers from 
outside are occasional guest preach- 
ers, but as chaplain I must do most 
of the preaching. 

A chapel board of directors com- 
posed of 11 students and 11 faculty- 
administration members give guid- 
ance to this new program. At pres- 
ent, the Sunday services are held in 
Perkins Chapel in the theology 
school quadrangle, pending the con- 
struction of a large, centrally lo- 
cated chapel for the whole uni- 
versity. 

Basic to our Sunday service is the 
assumption that the university 
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community is a unique community 
with special, particular needs by 
virtue of the intellectual quest, and 
therefore the university has the 
right to require a special, particular 
ministry of the Church. This min. 
istry must come from the heart of 
the university community _ itself, 
from a ministry who is sympathetic 
with and perceptive to the task of 
the university. In this manner, the 
Church itself has a voice at the 
center of the university. 

Two proposals of the study com- 
mittee still lie in the future. One 
is the building of a religious ac- 
tivities center. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed that Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity construct a religious ac- 
tivities building, or an addition to 
the present student center, to serve 
as office, counseling, and program 
facilities for the co-operating church 
groups. Thus, religious activities 
would become integral to all stu- 
dent activities, rather than a sepa- 
rate and different activity for those 
religiously inclined. 

It is also proposed that a chapel 
be constructed as the central focus 
of the campus. This building would 
be large enough to meet the wor- 
ship needs of a university with 
6,000 students, and beautiful enough 
to portray the importance of the re- 
ligious life of worship and service 
within an academic community. 
The chapel would stand as a sym- 
bol of the over-arching importance 
of the Christian faith over the 
academic life. 
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Preaching 


SERMON 











STARTERS 


for 


the Last Half of Whitsuntide 


HY NOT MATCH the 

patriotic mood of July with 
a sermon series on conflicts in the 
mind-set of the nation’s people? 
The heading might be, “A Bill of 
Rights Worth Paying.” 


Your Right to Differ: July 5. Scripture: 
Roman 12 (Phillips). ‘‘Don’t let the 
world squeeze you into its own mold. 
Let God remold your mind from with- 
in, proving in practice that God’s way 
of life for you is good, and leads on 
to maturity.’’ The Methodist Hymnal: 
hymns, 496, 493, 491. 


Any PROTESTANT SERMON that is 
preached in the United States on 
“the right to differ” must begin 
with acknowledgment that it is a 
homiletic footnote on one of his- 
tory’s strange reversals. Once upon 
a time the right to differ was taken 
for granted here. It was assumed 
to be one of God’s priceless gifts. 
Federalism was deliberately chosen 
as a form of government because 
its fundamental foundation was not 
uniformity without variety, instead 
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it was unity amidst diversity then. 

But the prevailing climate of our 
day seems much more favorable 
to conformity than to controversy. 
William Whyte’s The Organization 
Man (Simon & Schuster, $5; 
Doubleday Anchor, $1.45) serves 
the distinct purpose of pointing out 
one journalist’s estimate of the re- 
markable degree to which this de- 
mand for conformity has been 
carried. J. B. Phillips, in his transla- 
tion of Romans 12 serves the pur- 
pose of suggesting the alternative. 

Read Phyllis McGinley’s poem, 
In Praise of Diversity for an: elo- 
quent description of individual dif- 
ferences on which the right to 
differ is founded. 

Read Rollo May’s Man’s Search 
for Himself (W. W. Norton, $3.95) 
for a provocative analysis of our 
need to express our individual dif- 
ferences and the ways that need 
must be nourished. 

But for a source book of illustra- 
tions on the raw courage required 
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to be a responsible non-conformist 
and the price tag to be paid by those 
who seek to march to the music 
they hear—any version of the Bible 


will do. 


Your Right to Change: 
ture: 1 Corinthians 
Methodist Hymnal: 


In 1957, the under-secretary of 
the Air Force made a speech on its 
Golden Anniversary, saying: “In 
1907, one year after the Air Sc vice 
was established to study the flying 
machine and the possibility o* 
adapting it to military purposes, 
a contract was let to the W right 
brothers to build America’s first 
military airplane. The specifications 
called for its carrying two men in 


July 12. Scrip- 
13:11-12. The 
114, 299, 300. 


continuous flight for a period of 


one hour at 40 miles an hour. The 
Wright brothers met the specifica- 
tions and actually built a plane that 
flew 42 miles per hour!” And that 
was just 50 years ago! 

The right to change is a human 
necessity. It is much more than 
an ideal to hold; it is a fact to face. 
And it is a fact that can be dan- 
gerous as well as desirable. Renan 
predicted “that the 20th Century 
will spend a great deal of time pick- 
ing out of the wastebasket the 
values the 19th Century threw into 
x 

Furthermore, change is difficult 
even when desirable. It costs the 
kind of painful apology John 
Wesley wrote Melville Horne of 
Madely asking forgiveness for some 
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of his dogmatisms of the past 
“When 50 years ago, my brother 
and I, in the simplicity of our hearts, 
told the good people of England 
that unless they know their sins for. 
given, they were under the wrath 
and curse of God, I marvel, Mel. 
ville, that they did not stone us. The 
Methodists, I hope, know better 
now; we preach assurance, as we 
always did, as the common privi- 
lege of the children of God; but 
we do not enforce it under the pain 
of damnation, denounced on all 
who do not enjoy it.” 

But change, though painful, is at J 
the same time the process by which J 
we move from where we are closer § 
to where God wants us to be. It} 
is the promise that we too can 
claim as our own that refrain of 
maturity, . but now I put away 
childish things.” 


Your Right to Inquire: July 19. Scrip- 
ture: 2 Corinthians 13:8. The Meth- 
odist Hymnal: hymns, 64, 387, 182. 


OnE oF LiIFE’s most disturbing 
truths is the inhospitality of our 
minds to truths that are disturbing. 
Just about all of us can profit from 
a periodic re-evaluation of the fun- 
damental assumptions on which the 
right to inquire rests. 

This sermon, then, is likely to be 
a paean of praise of the simple art 
of asking probing questions, a glori- 
fication of every honest effort in 
pursuit of truth. It assumes that God 
and truth are one and that the use 
of one’s mind is, therefore, a reason- 
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Special Days 


July 12—Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
Aug. 6—The Transfiguration 

Aug. 9—12th Sunday after Pentecost 

Aug. 16—13th Sunday after Pentecost 


able service unto God as well 
a liberating procedure for man. 

That truth has a price tag on it 
must be admitted. But over and 
over again in the laboratory of life 
we move toward the truth that 
heals only by way of the truths 
that hurt. 

You may remember Dean Wl- 
lard Sperry’s study and find it. use- 
ful here. He tells about the mouth 
of one of our New England rivers 
where there is a rip tide which in 
the days before motorboats was 
known as “the pull and be damned” 
tide. This hard name, he explains, 
was given to the tide by generations 
of tired fisherman who found that 
even though they did their best to 
row against the current, they lost 
their battle when the tide was run- 
ning full. 

One of the truths we need to 
help our generation pick out of the 
wastebasket is that truth is such a 
tide. The phrase “living a lie” is 
a contradiction in terms. Lies can’t 
be lived in any ultimate sense. As 
Paul said it, in language J. 
Phillips has translated into a con- 
temporary idiom, “After all, we 
can make no progress against the 
truth.” 
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Your Right to Laugh: July 26, Scripture: 
Psalm 100. The Methodist Hymnal: 
hymns 8, 361, 12 


LIFE Is NO LAUGHING matter; but 
it matters significantly in our lives 
whether or not we learn to laugh. 
And it matters decisively in the 
quality of radiance in our religion 
whether or not we encourage our 
people to believe that they really do 

“Serve the Lord with gladness.” 

Paul Tillich has written that the 
infsntile and anaemic forms of en- 
iy ment advocated by many Chris- 


-tians almost made him forsake the 


Christian religion. 

If we really believe that God 
means us to enjoy life as fun and 
to embrace life as good, let’s say so 
—out loud! And let’ s not be afraid 
that we will thus offend those 
whose hearts are heavy. For one 
of the best ways to embrace life 
as good is to caress life’s cares with 
the touch of light laughter. 

Biography punctuates this point 
with an exclamation mark. In a 
manuscript on Abraham Lincoln, 
Dr. Malcolm Eiselen of the College 
of the Pacific has said: “An ever- 
present help to Lincoln in the time 
of trouble was his amazing ability 
to run away for a few moments 
from the crushing care of his high 
office. His story telling, which gave 
such joy to his friends and such 
outrage to his foes, was one of his 
most important safety valves. Those 
who knew Lincoln realized how 
close the laughter was to tears.” 

Or read Helen Keller’s statement 
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in her early book, Optimism, My 
Key to Life: (out of print) “If I 
regarded my life from the point 
of view of the pessimist, | should 
be undone. ... But since I consider 
it a duty to myself and others to 
be happy, I escape a misery worse 
than any physical deprivation.” 

If Helen Keller has “a duty to 
be happy,” who doesn’t? Ti Helen 
Keller can pay the price of exer- 
cising her right to laugh, who can’t? 

When the vacation mood is upon 
our people, why not encourage 
them to make the most of the sea- 
son by exploiting the assets it offers. 
Since they are going to the beach, 
up in the hills, camping in the 
woods anyhow—let’s preach to the 
points at which they can profitably 
sharpen their awareness. An August 
series of sermons from the Psalms 
could do just that. 


Quiet, Please! August 2, Scripture: 
Psalm 46. The Methodist Hymnal: 
hymns 1, 73, 29. 


Every successFuL athletic team 
develops a keen sense of timing for 
taking time out. To mend wounds, 
rest muscles, map strategy, clear 
minds, pump up morale, the cap- 
tain calls a “time-out” in which 
further competition is postponed 
until after a period of recuperation. 
Successful individual endeavor de- 
pends upon the same device. 

The psalmist caught this word of 
warning from the Eternal: “Be still, 
and know that I am God.” And 
there are now many contemporary 
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echoes, expressing our need for get- 
ting away from distractions. 

This need is the basis for Hi urry 
Emerson Fosdick’s vacation phi- 
losophy. A church member once 
chided him about taking time off 
from his work, saying, “After all, 
Dr. Fosdick, the Devil never takes 
a vacation!” 

“Yes, I know that,” replied Dr. 
Fosdick. “That’s the reason he is 
the Devil! I’d act like the Devil, 
too, if I never went on a vacation.” 

3ut how can time out be used 
to improve our formula for personal 
effectiveness? You have your own 
answers out of your own experi- 
ences. One sequence I have found 
useful includes these disciplines: 

Relax: Half the failures of life 
come from trying too hard. More 
things are ruined by “pressing” 
than this world dreams of. 

Relent: We need to slow down 
our minds as well as to loosen our 
muscles. The state of Delaware 
used to have full size billboards 
along the highways posted with 
this provocative inquiry, “Honestly, 
Now—What’s Your Hurry!” 

Rely: To watch some Christians 
struggle along on their own powers 
is to be convinced they have dis- 
covered new parables of Jesus about 
“the lost shepherd” and “the prodi- 
gal father.” Let’s remind them of 
the truth Meister Eckhart enun- 
ciates, “God is always nearer to me 
than I am to myself. He is just as 
near to wood and stone, but they 
do not know it.” 
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Relate: Through the principle 
of association of ideas we can im- 
prove our practice of God’s pres- 
ence. Irwin Kaplan has a series of 
cartoons describing a couple on 
vacation. Because everything she 
sees reminds the wife of something 
she left behind, Kaplan calls the 
series, “They Never Left Home.” 
Niagara Falls makes her ask her 
husband, “Did you fix the kitchen 
faucet before we left?” Old Faith- 
ful prompts the inquiry, “Did you 
remember to shut off the water 
tank?” The Petrified Forest re- 
minds her, “The Piersons promised 
to water our plants.” 

Through this principle of associa- 
tion positively applied, we need 
never leave our “home” awareness 
of God’s presence. 


Turn for Healing to the Sea. August 9, 
Scripture: Psalm 104:24-33. The 
Methodist Hymnal: hymns, 73, 342, 
178. 


Every TIME I spend some hours 
beside the sea, I hear it speak to 
me of life. I watch the lash of the 
waves, the restless pounding and 
uneven rhythm of the surf. I try 
in vain to predict the size and the 
force of the next breaker. I see one 
swimmer bowled over by a wave 
he does not expect; another let 
down by a wave he thinks he can 
ride but which turns instead into 
a rolling swell that does not even 
break. 

But if I sit long enough beside 
the shore, I become aware of the 
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life of the tide, as well as the lash 
of the waves. I sense a tide that is 
as dependable as the waves are un- 
certain, as silent as the waves are 
noisy, and as eternal as the waves 
are ephemeral. 

How much there is in life like 
the lift of the tide, dependable and 
powerful, unseen yet eternal! We 
are more than wind-driven waves 
destined to break in foam on the 
shores of circumstance. We are 
valued parts of the eternal tide 
which draws from out the bound- 
less deep and turns again home. 

But when I sit long enough be- 
side the sea, I become aware of 
the lure of the horizon as well as 
the lash of the waves and lift of 
the tide—that distant rim beyond 
which I cannot see, but past which 
the ships go out. And as I look I 
ponder: Life has its haunting 
horizons, too. 


Help From the Hills. August 16, Scrip- 
ture: Psalm 121. The Methodist 
Hymnal: hymns, 18, 145, 59 


A New Yorker cartoon suggests 
that cold drinks, chewing gum, and 
popcorn are not the only merchan- 
dise now available from vending 
machines. A harried subway strap- 
hanger is pictured confronting a 
much more enticing lure. The let- 
tering at the top reads: “Get Thru 
the Day!” And then for five cents 
the customer is offered pills by 
means of which to accomplish this 
objective. 

The psalmist, miles away from 
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home in exile, dreaming of the re- 
sources available to him, made an- 
other suggestion: I lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills. . . . He sensed 
that the lower down we get, the 
higher up the source to which we 
look needs to be. 

Why not turn our attention to 
the high places where we have 
stood. For most of us there is a 
coincidence between high moun- 
tains and high moments. 

And what about those mountain- 
persons, those “hilltop humans” 
who have inspired us? To “get thru 
the day,” follow Norman Cousins 
Saturday Review editorial sugges- 
tion, “You are asked to think of a 
man. Think of someone living or 
dead whose life has enriched your 
own.” 


Be Like a Tree: August 23, Scripture: 
Psalm 1. The Methodist Hymnal: 
hymns, 60, 132, 264. 


Tall Tree, Small Man was the 
title of a novelty number sung fre- 
quently a few years back. If you 
did not hear it, don’t fret—your 
musical education is none the worse. 
For the music of that novelty num- 
ber was insignificant, but its mes- 
sage was highly symptomatic of a 
serious malady that threatens to 
become chronic: Modern man’s 
sense of his own insignificance. 

The title tells the story. Trees are 
tall, but men are small. You can 
swing a hammock from a tree, but 
what can you hang on a man? And 
from that noble beginning the lyric 
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works itself out eventually to this: 


The tree on which you carve your 
name, 


Will be the box they cart you out in! 
Tall tree—small man. 


All this is very curious. For, at 
least 2,000 years before, another 
writer of song-hits set down the 
opposite sentiment. “Tall tree, tall 
man” was the burden of his ballad. 

Granted, some men were wicked, 
others were righteous, some were 
as unpredictable as the whimsical 
wind; others were as dependable 
as the cycle of the seasons. 

And so it was in the light of 
these positive examples of man’s 
potentials, the psalmist implored 
his listeners to be . . . ike a tree 
planted by streams of water.... 

Our people are ready, I suspect, 
for his optimistic refrain. Be at- 
tractive like a tree, remembering 
that the prettiest trees are those 
that dare to be different. Be 
nourished like a tree—planted de- 
liberately by the irrigation ditches 
through which the life-giving water 
flows to parched land. (See The 
Interpreter’s Bible for fascinating 
footnotes on this Psalm.) 

Each of us may want to admit in 
conclusion that, “Sermons are made 
by fools like me, but only God can 
make a man tall like a tree.” And 
through his creative processes, God 
can—if through our own insights 
and responses we give him half a 
chance! 
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Pastor’s Study 


He saw the Church as a growing 
organ rather than a body of truth. 


ONE 
NEGLECTED 
PROPHET 


By HOWARD HUNTER 


2 at the life and theology 
f American Methodism to- 
day, and you will see the concerns 
and achievements of William Fair- 
field Warren: the emphasis upon 
higher education; the deepening 
interest in theology; the response 
to the challenge presented by other 
world religions; the participation in 
ecumenical movements; the con- 
cern for a more adequately trained 
and comprehensive ministry; the 
championship of a sound Christian 
evangelical witness loyal to Scrip- 
ture and tradition yet relevant to 


Howard Hunter, instructor in phi- 
losophy and religion at Tufts Uni- 
Methodist Churches 
in Fairhaven and Mass. 


versity, ts pastor, 
Acushnet, 
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William Fairfield Warren 


times marked by vast change in 
society; the cultivation of the depths 
of personal piety. 

At his death in 1929, at the age 
of 97, Zion’s Herald called him 
“the most significant and powerful 
man in New England Methodism 
since the day of Jesse Lee, and the 
most influential man in ‘vorld 
Methodism in these preceding 50 
years.” 

He was born in Williamsburg, 
Mass., in a home dominated by the 
tradition of plain living and high 


thinking. His older brother, who 
became Bishop Henry White 
Warren, was converted at the age 


of 17. But William drew away 
from any public declaration. As a 
boy he went out alone into the hills 
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and built a bonfire to attract the 
attention of God and to make his 
own personal act of communion. 

On his first evening at Wesleyan 
University, he prayed with his 
older brother and then went onto 
the campus alone. There, medita- 
ting under a tree, he dedicated him- 
self to the same high ministry of 
personal piety and _ profound 
scholarship that Wilbur Fisk, late 
president of Wesleyan, had ex- 
emplified. 

After graduation in 1855, William 
Warren spent a year teaching 
classics in Mobile, Ala. His mind 
was troubled by speculative difh- 
culties. He would accept no man’s 
teaching until its truth could be 
proved to his satisfaction. But even 
in this skeptical mood he remained 
close enough to the Church, be- 
coming a local preacher in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Returning to New England, 
William was ordained along with 
his brother by Bishop Matthew 
Simpson and began his ministry at 
Ballardvale. He studied further at 
Andover Seminary, where he ex- 
perienced the warfare of old and 
faiths. Daniel D. Williams 
notes that “Andover’s story ex- 
emplifies the passage of New Eng- 
land Calvinism to the perspectives 
of liberal American Christianity.” 

Warren was to witness this pas- 
sage almost in its entirety. It was 
at Andover, too, that he found a 
copy of the life of Arminius, who 
became his theological hero. 


new 
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Following the advice of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, he became 
one of the first American Meth- 
odists to study abroad at Berlin and 
Halle. He traveled widely in Europe 
and accompanied Bishop Simpson 
on an extensive tour. 

After a brief period back in the 
United States, he returned to 
Germany to teach in a Methodist 
mission seminary that has recently 
observed its centenary. There he 
published a text in systematic = 
ology which boldly proclaimed it 
Methodist views as being the nat- 
ural culmination of the great Catho- 
lic, Calvinist, and Lutheran the- 
ologies. 

He saw the theoretical and prac- 
tical excellencies of Methodism, but 
he was not blind to its defects. He 
was continually urging his brethren 
to see that they could not rest con- 
tent in a time of vast changes in 
scientific, philosophical, and_theo- 
logical methods. A typical article 
which he submitted to the Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review was 
~ “The Impending Revolution 

Anglo-Saxon Theology.” 

"The period of his life and work 
for which he is best remembered is 
that which began with his accept- 
ance of the professorship of the- 
ology at the Methodist Biblical 
Institute, which had recently moved 
to Boston. He helped draft the 
charter for the new Methodist uni- 
versity and also arranged for the 
merger of the new university with 
the seminary. After declining the 
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post on grounds of inadequacy, he 
finally became president of Boston 
University in 1873, and remained its 
head for 30 years. 

Administrative duties kept him 
from fulfilling as fully as he desired 
his role as a theologian, but he did 
keep up a steady stream of publica- 
tion, producing more than 50 
articles and 10 books. Translations, 
texts, studies in cosmology, philoso- 
phy, theology, and religions, an- 
alyses of ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional issues, lofty baccalaureate 
addresses, charming travel essays— 
all reflect the splendid combination 
of enthusiasm and erudition that 
was characteristic of his career. 


R. ELMER A. Leslie, Boston 
University, visited Warren 
upon the latter’s 96th birthd: iy and 
wrote: “His unabated enthusiasm 
for the history of ancient religions, 
his eager interest in the political, in- 
tellectual, and religious movements 
of the comtemporary world, his 
radiant, content spirit, and his 
childlike, profound trust in God, 
combine to make for those who 
know him a mighty argument for 
the immortality of the soul.” 
From 1875 to 1907, Warren held 
the chair of comparative theology 
and philosophy of religion, and 
from 1908 to 1920, he was professor 
of religion and religions. He re- 
tired from teaching at 87. 
Warren was a familiar and re- 
vered figure in Boston and neigh- 
boring Brookline. The Boston Eve- 
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ning Transcript called him a 
“Yankee pundit who does not 
know where he was born,” because 


of his being “so thoroughly at home 
in the learning, the religion, the 
history, and the theology of a dozen 
countries.” 

He has been called a neglected 
prophet of American Methodism. 
And so he was. 

He saw the great need for the de- 
velopment of Christian higher edu- 
cation and he battled for its sup- 
port. His vision was prophetic of 
our present quadrennial emphasis. 

He sought the duu of 
a distinctive Methodist theology 
and made his own significant con- 
tributions toward it. His vision was 
prophetic of such deepening con- 
cern for theology as is reflected 
the historic Institute on Methodist 
Theology meeting at Oxford Uni- 
versity last July. 

He championed tirelessly the de- 
velopment of a Methodist ministry 
educated in the finest of scholar 
and religious surroundings. His 
vision was prophetic of the cause 
being brought forward today in 
behalf of mew seminaries and 
greater support for existing ones. 

He was a vocal advocate of ecu- 
menical relationships. He actively 
supported the Evangelical Alliance, 
and his most famous work, The 
Quest of the Perfect Religion (out 
of print), was officially credited as 
being one of the contributing fac- 
tors which led to the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions held in Chicago 
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in 1891, He was proud to claim that 
he established and occupied the 
first university chair in America for 
the study of the history and com- 
parative doctrines of the religions 
of the world. 

In a theological milieu charac- 
terized by extremes of right-wing 
Calvinistic and left-wing transcen- 
dental and Unitarian schools, Wil- 
liam Warren sought successfully to 
maintain a middle position. He 
rejected Calvinism and its varia- 
tions because of their tendency to 
deny man’s moral responsibility 
while glorifying the sovereign God, 
and he rejected transcendentalism 
because of its failure to see the 
depth of man’s sin and the height 
of God’s providential care as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. 


His concern was for loyalty to 
Scripture, openness to new truth, 
and relevance to the needs of the 


time. “Nothing is so safe as truth,” 
he said, “nothing so persuasive as 
honesty.” And in this position he 
was prophetic for Methodist the- 
ology today. 

He did not fall for theological 
fads. He did not make of the Chris- 
tian faith and revelation and hu- 
man reason an either-or. He stressed 
the gracious foundations of all 
knowledge and faith. He refused to 
get caught on the horns of ill- 
formed dilemmas and he em- 


phasized both the immanence and 
transcendence of God. He com- 
bined loyalty and Christian revela- 
tion with a passion for new truth, 
And he saw the Church as a grow- 
ing organ rather than a body of 
infallible truth. 

Finally, Warren’s vision of the 
dedicated religious life of piety and 
evangelical witness was prophetic 
of the great concern of our Church 
today for the cultivation of Chris- 
tian character and Christian society. 
Warren’s hymn, “I love to worship 
thee, O Holy Ghost,” was a truly 
autobiographical expression. He 
said that this hymn was an attempt 
to affirm the significance of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the 
face of Patricentric Calvinism and 
the Christocentric Continental the- 
ologies. 

He saw the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit as a necessity for the main- 
tenance of scriptural authenticity 
and for the breadth, fullness, and 
balance of genuine Methodist teach- 
ing. He possessed that great gift 
of the Spirit: The aura of serene 
assurance that in Christian ortho- 
doxy is to be found that truth and 
that life which is fully capable of 
standing upon its own merits, 
neither needing the questionable 
support of irrational dogma, nor 
fearing the probing of the purely 
intellectual approach, 


No Escape 
There is no escape from Gethsemane or Calvary. 


—SaMuEL H. MILLER, Gethsemane and Faith, 


The Pulpit, March 1959, 
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Practical Parish 


By EVERETT M. HOSMAN 





Questions and Answers on Ushering 


How does the usher get people 
to sit in front of the church instead 
of dropping down into a rear seat? 


By making it the popular, social, 
and worshipful thing to sit in front. 
In that place people can worship 
better. So the usher meets the peo- 
ple at the door. He hands a bulletin 
as the worshiper enters the pew, in- 
stead of passing them out at the 
door of the sanctuary or even on the 
front steps. 


How does he get people to move 
over, relinquishing an aisle seat? 


From one angle, it may be un- 


Everett M. Hosman, formerly a pro- 
fessor at the University of Omaha, 
is dean of the School for Church 
Ushers, Omaha, Neb. 
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reasonable to ask one who came 
early to get an aisle seat, for good 
and sufficient reason, to move over; 
but he can make a courteous sug- 
gestion when the sanctuary becomes 
crowded. 


W hat does an usher do when peo- 
ple refuse to go where directed? 


He does nothing. The damage 
has already been done. If the usher 
is uncertain he-should first ask for 
“preference” in seating. He should 
not get too far ahead as he takes 
a person to his seat. If the usher 
handles the church “bulletin,” the 
worshiper follows him to get it. 


What do ushers say to church 
members and visitors who come 
late and find no seats? 

Something like: “I’m sorry. The 
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sanctuary and balcony are filled to 
capacity. May I take you to our 
public address parlor-room?” Or 
“Won’t you please wait for the 
second service?” Never say, “I’m 
sorry you were late.” 


What about people who “save a 
seat” for late comers? 


It seems appropriate to save a 
seat until something like 10 minutes 
before the service begins, but not 
longer. This offers an opportunity 
for father to park the car, a Sunday- 
school teacher to come from other 
duties, and so on. After such a time, 
the usher should use the places for 
those who are arriving. 


How should ushers be designated 
—By badges? With name signs? 
Boutonnaires? Ties of one color? 

Dark suit, white shirt, black 
shoes, dark four-in-hand tie, and 
white boutonnaire constitute suita- 
ble attire for ushers. Badges seem 
hardly appropriate with a worship 
service. The usher should serve long 
enough so that his name is not 
necessary on a name plate. 


What method can be used to get 
more men interested in ushering? 

First, develop an understanding 
of the importance of the ushering 
to congregational worship. Second, 
remember the plain public relations 
aspect. These two reasons for usher- 
ing appeal to many men. Assign 
them to duty for a given period, so 
that there is nothing hit-or-miss 
about it. An occasional social meet- 
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ing will help. If the service is per- 
formed at a high level, not casually, 
presige men will always be glad to 
serve. 

Sometimes a new job can be 
found for an “old faithful” who has 
served his time as an usher. He can 
be graduated to “usher emeritus.” 


Under what conditions can 
women be used in ushering? 

On special occasions, in services 
for or conducted by women or spon- 
sored by women’s organizations, or 
at special musical or drama _pro- 
grams where young ladies in crino- 
line add to the atmosphere. 


What can ushers do to promote 
an atmosphere of worship after the 
service has begun? 

Refrain from seating people dur- 
ing various steps in the service. 
Interludes for seating should be in- 
dicated in the order of service and 
followed scrupulously. The ushers 
should avoid unnecessary move- 
ment during the worship. Planned, 
quiet ushering from the start will 
give people an opportunity to begin 
meditation and worship as they 
enter the sanctuary and it will also 
help to keep them from conversa- 
tion. 


What should be the attitude of 
the usher while not directly par- 
ticipating in the service? 

As soon as the congregation has 
been assembled, ushers should take 
seats, if available. By all means, 
ushers should be seated before the 
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minister rises to preach. Of course 
every usher will be alert for emer- 
gencies in his area. Some will be 
on special duty in the narthex or 
elsewhere. Parking lots should not 
go by default. 


How can the usher help inspire 
the worshiper to enter the service 
in a spirit of quiet reverence? 


With a quiet, warm, friendly, but 
unostentatious greeting, as if to say, 
“Welcome to God’s house. Worship 
has already begun.” Conversation 
should be reduced to a minimum 
before the service. 


Should ushers greet people when 
they come in? Or when they leave? 
Is there any method for making it 
easter to remember names? 


Usher greeters at the outside 
should quietly greet worshipers, 
especially visitors, as they enter the 
vestibule or narthex. It is here that 
the ushering staff has a most profita- 
ble opportunity to make friends for 
the church. The greeter directs the 
worshiper to the sanctuary and the 
aisle usher. After service, the usher 
sees that the visitors meet the min- 
ister, tour the church, give names 
and addresses, sign the register, fill 
out visitors cards, and get an in- 
vitation to come again. 

Remember names by making an 
effort to do so, by listening care- 
fully and by making an association, 
as politicians and businessmen do. 
Stay on the job long enough to get 
acquainted. 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


AUDIO VISUAL RESOURCE 
GUIDE, edited by Donald Klip- 
hardt, National Council of 
Churches, 286 pp., $10. Available 
from publisher, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. 


For several years the Protestant 
churches in America have looked to 
the Audio Visual Resource Guide for 
evaluations of audio-visual resources 
for church use. Regional committees 
across the nation have for several 
years evaluated films, filmstrips, 
records, tapes, and slides under the 
general supervision of the Division 
of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

A new edition contains evaluations 
of over 2,500 church-related resources. 

Evaluation ratings are “highly rec- 
ommended,” “recommended,” “ac- 
ceptable,” “limited,” and “not recom- 
mended.” The evaluations are 
arranged in this edition alphabetically 
by titles rather than by topical ar- 
rangement as heretofore. There is also 
a topical listing of titles only. 

Methodists are represented in the 
evaluations carried in the Guide 
through membership on many of the 
50 regional evaluation committees, 
and through a staff evaluation com- 
mittee of the General Board of Edu- 
cation in Nashville. 

—WattTER N. Vernon, editor of Gen- 
eral Publications. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


What, Then, Is Man? (A Sym- 
posium of Theology, Psychology, 
and Psychiatry) Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 356 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: O. Froyp 
Candler School of 
Emory University. 
This volume represents an _at- 

tempted rapprochement between the- 

ology and the disciplines of psycholo- 
gy and psychiatry. Under the auspices 
of the Lutheran Church, Missouri 

Synod, five specialists undertook a 

symposium: Dr. Paul E. Meehl, psy- 

chologist; Dr. H. Richard Klann, 

campus pastor; Dr. Alfred F. 

Schmieding, psychologist; Dr. Ken- 

neth H. Breimeier, pastoral theolo- 

gian; and Dr. Sophie Schroeder 

Sloman, psychiatrist. 

The sté aggering goal they set was 
threefold: “(1) To explain Christian 
doctrine to non-Christian psycho- 
therapists; (2) to explain psychology 
and psychiatry to pastors; (3) to ex- 
amine critically some of the relation- 
ships existing between these two 
systems of concepts.’ 

There is much to commend in this 
book. The symposium evidences no 
glossing over of difficulties between 
theological and secular disciplines. 
Quite to the contrary, the partici- 
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FEELy, Jr., 


Theology, 


pants are more eager to raise prob- 
lems for constructive thinking than 
to oversimplify for easy compatibility. 
Happily, also, the presuppositions 
(both theological and _ philosophical) 
of the sciences of man are examined 
rather than the epiphenomenal mat- 
ters (such as counseling techniques). 
The attempted scope of the work, 
however, is a major criticism. By 
cutting so wide a swath the sym- 
posium fails to have telling impact on 
all of its major goals. And by be- 
coming entangled in the complexities 
of the over-all philosophical presup- 
positions of the psychological sciences, 
the symposium misses the clarity of 
specific concentration on one nexus 
between theology and psychology. 
While understandably theological 
in its orientation, the viewpoint ex- 
pressed forces the empirical scientific 
data onto a Lutheran Procrustean 
frame without theology being sig- 
nificantly open to amplification from 
the scientific realm. While the sciences 
of man are usefully exposed to a 
Christian critique, there is no two- 
way traffic in which revelation can 
be had from scientific data as to the 
process of change and cure in man. 
Certainly, the volume does achieve 
a significant part of its goal in that 
it informs the pastoral reader of a 
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great sweep of psychological data and 
of the challenge inherent in its as- 
similation. 


John Wesley and the Catholic 
Church, by John M. Todd. Hod- 
der & Stoughton (Macmillan) 195 
pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Joun Hoon, pastor St. Paul 
Methodist Church, Wichita, Kan. 


There is a most generous spirit of 
appreciation for John Wesley in John 
M. Todd’s book, John Wesley and the 
Catholic Church. We wonder how 
Wesley himself would feel if he 
heard a Roman Catholic layman like 
Mr. Todd say (with reference to 
Wesley), “A Catholic believes that 
every man who has followed his con- 
science will find himself in heaven, 
with the saints... .” This is a broad 
and unorthodox interpretation of 
Roman Catholicism and goes against 
the general pattern of the book which 
attempts to relate Wesley and the 
“traditional doctrine” in nearly 60 
references. 

We ask: Is the author attempting 
to make a Roman Catholic out of 
Wesley? And is he trying to do this 
by confusing the meaning of “Roman 
Catholic Church” with that of “holy 
catholic Church”? Also, is he trying 
to do this by confounding the doctrine 
of Wesley called “justification of 
faith” with an unheard of doctrine 
which the author calls “justification 
by assurance”? Does Mr. Todd realize 
that Wesley goes so far as to indicate 
how important “writers of the Romish 
Church . . . were entirely unac- 
quainted with the nature of justifica- 
tion insomuch that the whole body of 
their divines at the Council of Trent 
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... totally confound sanctification and 
justification together?” 

One is greatly entranced by this 
book. It is well written, though only 
fairly well documented, and it gives 
evidence of a struggling attempt to 
have John Wesley and his teaching 
made acceptable to the “traditional” 
orthodoxy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The book is worth a careful study, 
especially with the writings of Wesley 
close at hand. In addition to confused 
meanings there are some inaccurate 
and inconsistent statements, and cer- 
tain false interpretations of doctrine 
which stem from the basic prejudice 
that Wesley was traditionally orthodox 
and that his “doctrine could only find 
its final and proper fulfillment in the 
Catholic Church.” 


The Importance of Being Human: 
Some aspects of the Christian doc- 
trine of man, by E. L. Mascall, 
Columbia University Press, 118 pp., 


$3. 


Reviewer: Ratpu S. Rostnson, pastor 
of McMasters Methodist Church, 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 


In the light of the stars which a 
shepherd saw in an evening sky, the 


psalmist asked a vital question: 
“What is man?” In the light of a 
hundred million, million, million 


stars which the scientist sees today 
through his instruments of precision, 
the same perplexing question becomes 
tremendously important. 

E. L. Mascall knows the answer of 
the scientific thinkers: “The picture 
which science puts before us would 
seem to be simply the picture of the 
successful cosmic bandit . . . as oc- 
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cupying a position of unprecedented 
achievement and at the same time as 
having no guarantee for his future, 
either here or beyond the grave.” 


“How,” Mascall asks, “can the | 
Christian theologican if he honestly | 
faces the universe of science retain his | 


belief in the providence of God?” 
From the scientist’s point of view man 
may be the by-product of an evolu- 


tionary process which very often leads | 


to a dead end, but in man comes to a 
point of consciousness of the process 
itself. In such case man may mold 


and manipulate the process to make | 


something better of himself. 
Such reasoning, however, is foolish 


in the light of Christian doctrine. | 


Man will always be man. The dust 
from which God created him may 
have been one of the higher anthro- 
poids, but man himself is the image 
of God. 

What is the image? Mascall, writ- 
ing as a Catholic theologian, leans 


heavily on the concept that the image | 


of God in man is reason. There is an 


essence in man in essential likeness to 


the essence of God. 


Protestant thought points out the | 
“infinite distinction between Creator | 


and created so that man’s intellect is, 
in a sense, no nearer God than is his 
body.” (Cyril Richardson, Doctrine 
of the Trinity, page 88, Abingdon.) 


That Mascall has genuine respect | 
for much Protestant thinking is evi- | 
dent. John Lawrence, editor of the | 
British quarterly named Frontier, | 
says, “Nothing is more remarkable in | 


the present age than the change which 
is coming over the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Mascall’s book confirms 
this new emphasis. 


Here is a flexible and informed | 
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IN GREEN PASTURES 


Jane Merchant 


Using the 23rd Psalm as her 
theme, prize-winning poet Jane 
Merchant begins each of these 86 
devotions with a scripture selec- 
tion followed by a poem and an 
illuminating prayer. $1.50 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS 
TO DAILY NEEDS 


Georgia Harkness 


Each of these 86 meditations 
states a common need and then 
answers it with scripture pas- 
sages. Questions for self-exami- 
nation and a prayer close the 
devotion. $1.50 


ORGANIZING AND 
DIRECTING 
CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 


Madeline D. Ingram 


Here is practical help on meth- 
ods of teaching rhythm, pitch, 
sight reading, etc., to children. 
Also what to teach at what age 
and other problems not encount- 
ered with adult groups. $2.50 





A HANDBOOK OF 

CHURCH PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 
Ralph W. Stoody 


Using a wealth of illustrations, 
Dr. Stoody discusses press rela- 
tions, radio and television, and 
the direct impact of the church 
on its community. Glossary and 
index included. $4 


| BELIEVE IN MAN 


Frederick Keller Stamm 


One of the final volumes of 
the Know Your Faith series, this 
brief book shows there are poten- 
tialities for greatness of character 
in every one of us and how we 
may discover these. $1.50 


| BELIEVE 
IN THE CHURCH 
Elmer G. Homrighausen 


Also new in the series, this is 
a statement of the part the 
church plays in man’s relations 
with God, by an author who says, 
“We could not have Christianity 
without a church!” $1.50 









mind. Here is provocative and pro- 
found thinking written so succinctly 
that charm comes from every page. 
Mascall brings to his writing a sense 
of humor that is delightful. 

Theology has come alive in this 
little book. We may not agree with 
the emphasis on all points, but we can 
be grateful for the sympathetic under- 
standing which brings greater unity 
among us all. 


Religions, by D. W. Gundry, St. 
Martins Press, 189 pp., $4.50. 


Reviewer: CuHarttes E. Munson, asso- 
ciate editor, TOGETHER. 


Here is a story of the religions of 
man written with a frank Christian 
viewpoint for theological students, 
ministers, teachers, and educated lay- 
men. Author Gundry, who is dean of 
the faculty of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of North Wales, gives a fac- 
tual outline of the primitive, monistic, 
and monotheistic religions beginning 
with What Is Religion? and ending 
with a provocative discussion of Re- 
ligion as Decision. 

He points out “there must be com- 
mitment to a religion if religion is 
to yield up its treasures.” A simple 
comparative study of religion will be 
only an academic luxury unless it is 
followed by a real effort to relate 
that study to one’s own religious 
allegiance and experience. Therefore 
one must renew allegiance to faith. 

Such allegiance does not mean 
blind acceptance of dogma which in- 
tellectual honesty questions, but 
rather an acceptance of the fact that 
“God is not the passive Unknown, 
but that the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us.” 
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An Experimental Liturgy: Ecu- 
menical studies in worship, by J. G. 
Davies, G. F. Cope, D. A. Tytler, 
John Knox Press, 72 pp. $1.50 in 
paper. 


Reviewer: WiLu1AM R. Cannon, Dean 
of Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University. 


This is the third in a series of four 
books entitled Ecumenical Studies in 
Worship, under the joint editorship 
of J. G. Davies and A. Raymond 
George of England. Short as it is, 
An Experimental Liturgy is three 
books under one cover, for, though 
the three authors share the same point 
of view, each has written a section 
which is entirely different from the 
others. 

The first essay by Davies is a con- 
cise and scholarly delineation of the 
principles of liturgical revision based 
upon a sound knowledge of the his- 
tory of worship and a judicious under- 
standing of the contemporary ecclesi- 
astical practices in regard to the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper and the 
basic requirements of uniformity and 
diversity in the theology and adminis- 
tration of the rite in ecumenical 
Christianity. 

It is impossible to praise this essay 
too highly. It is unsurpassed as an 
introduction to the study of the 
eucharist in contemporary literature. 
The essay, only 19 pages in length, 
displays a grasp and appreciation of 
1900 years of eucharistic observance. 

The third essay on symbolism and 
imagery in the eucharist, though able 
and useful, is not so successful in its 
accomplishments as the first. Indeed, 
Davies’ strength is Tytler’s weakness, 
for where one is amazed at the com- 
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SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER... 


LOOK AT THE FILMS $00 
YOU CAN GET FOR 


DURING JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 


ES, DURING JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, you can 

rent any film on this page for only $5.00 
—with savings up to $5.00. No “off” Sunday 
evening services—film showings help keep 
your attendance up to normal. Use them too, 
for MYFE' meetings, mid-week services, 
W. S. C. S. meetings, church school classes, 
Methodist Men’s Club meetings. 

Select Your Films from 29 Titles 

You may select films which place emphasis 
on alcoholism, the Bible, brotherhood, Chris- 
tian business principles, family living, evan- 
gelism, foreign missions, gambling, marriage, 
stewardship and many other categories. 

Make Your Selections Early 

Write to the House serving you giving the 
name of the films you wish to rent along with 
the dates and alternate dates you wish to 
show the films in your church. Any film on 
this page—only $5.00. 


FREE PROJECTOR CATALOG 


Write to the House serving you 
for your free Projector Catalog 
—a complete catalog of projec- 
tors, screens, records and films 
and filmstrips. 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 «¢ Chicago 11 «¢ Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 . Detroit 1 . Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 ¢ New York 11 « Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 « Richmond 16 « San Francisco 2 
Shop at our Sosaqeeay BOOK STORES: 

Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. V . © Boston, 577 Boylston St, 
Los Angeles, so Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church St. 
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“This book is one that truly stim- 


” 


—A Methodist Layman 


“Each chapter grips the reader 
with clear thinking, sound reason- 


ing and simple language. 
—A Methodist Minister 
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states the Christian 
hope for the contem- 
porary world. He de- 
rives a concrete basis 
for political and social 
action, dares us to 
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mean it when we pray | 


| the essence of the Sacrament. 


pactness and completeness of the first 
essay, he is conscious of the brevity 
and incompleteness of the latter. This 
is inherent in the subject itself. It 
is possible to delineate in brief scope 
It is 
not possible to discuss its outward 


circumstances and forms in a short 
| and unified manner, for in them espe- 


cially do the variations of time, place, 


| and denomination clamor for expres- 


sion. 
The heart of the book of course is 
the liturgy itself and the running 


| comments on it. Here, it seems to me, 


Cope has, with amazing skill, demon- 


| strated the practicability and success of 


Davies’ principles. Both in dignity 
of language and in nobility of senti- 


| ment the spirit of true ecumenical 


Christianity has been recreated for the 


| modern Church at the foot of the altar 
| and before the Table of the Lord. To 


be sure, it still wears an Anglican 
guise, yet many of the enriching ele- 
ments of the Eastern rites have been 
revived, and the service is capable 
of being adapted to the usage of the 
Free churches. 


| Milton and This Pendant World, 


by George Wesley Whiting. Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 241 pp., $5. 


Reviewer: BarBara TRUE, staff mem- 
ber, THe New Curistian Apvo- 
CATE. 


Many books have been written in 
explanation of Milton’s works—some 
of them more difficult to understand 


| than Milton himself. Here is a book 


which dares suggest that the poet 


means, at least in some instances, 
precisely what he says. 
Milton scholar George Wesley 
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Whiting accepts the poet at his word 
wherever possible and supplies logical 
explanations for more obscure poems 
or passages. 

Whiting does not condone the in- 
tellectual sprees many critics have 
allowed themselves in their interpreta- 
tions of Milton. He sees Milton’s spir- 
itual meanings and is convincing in 
explaining away lesser interpretations. 

In the poem, Lycidas Whiting 
points out the reference to the cor- 
rupt clergy and the Reformation. He 
takes considerable time to clarify the 
“two-handed engine” which alone has 
been the controversial subject of 
numerous books. 

In a chapter called the Mysterious 
Stairs the author discusses the Jacob’s 
ladder of Jacob’s dream, and its many 
theological interpretations. And in 


New Books 


The Glassy Sea and the Golden Com- 
passes he touches on baptism, com- 
paring the explanations of George 
Santayana, James Ussher, and others 
with his own theology. The sym- 
bolism of the Mass and other sym- 
bolism is also given considerable 
space. 

In Paradise Lost, Protestantism, and 
the Retreat from Christianity the 
author points out the relationship 
between the poem Paradise Lost and 
the Geneva Bible commentary. Again 
in Samson Agonistes he sees this same 
parallel. 

Purpose of the book, the author 
explains, is to help readers in a skep- 
tical age understand Milton. Whiting 
believes there is a strong kinship be- 
tween religion and poetry and that 
it should be emphasized, for “without 
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the aid of poetry, religious mystery 
can hardly be expressed.” Poetry, he 
says, can reach regions of the mind 
inaccessible to argument. 


Beyond Conformity, by W. Curry 
Mavis. Light and Life Press, 160 
pp., $2.75. 


Reviewer: JouN M. VeERsTEEG, direc- 
tor of library development, Meth- 
odist Theological School, Colum- 
bus, O. 


I find myself in major disagreement 
with the message of this book. Yet 
one who wants to know what goes 
on in religion today, can do no bet- 
ter than to get from this sort of book 
the viewpoint of the modified funda- 
mentalism that calls itself “evan- 
gelical.” For this man has scholarship, 
is deeply concerned spiritually, and 
writes in a clear and frequently mov- 
ing style. 

This is a good statement of the 
belief, not shared by many of us, 
that “personal transformation must 
precede a transformed society,” that 
there must be “a virile faith in the 
Bible as the infallible Word of God,” 
and that only he and his associates 
“are now distinguishing themselves 
with a moral excellence.” 

Yet many of its statements are not 
at all good: That those who cannot 
subscribe to his views are “charac- 
terized by superficial evangelism”; 
that “it is often the people who have 
least to witness who are most ready 
to go into their communities” (for 
visitation evangelism); that there can 
be such a person as a “culture Chris- 
tian.” Since this reviewer is given 
to neither, he can still say that the 
claim that “tobacco and social danc- 
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ing have no place in a spiritually in- 
tegrated life” is open to debate! 

If the author did not “make God's 
love too narrow by false limits of his 
own,” he might have penned a much 
needed theology of evangelism. He 
has skills galore and says many worth 
while things. But so long as his con- 
victions compel him to feel that Prot- 
estant churches generally suffer from 
“cheap grace,” or to say that there is 

‘a prevailing nonchalance in the ecu- 

menical movement about the evan- 
gelical genius,” it is not his to say 
the word that needs to be said to all 
who own Christ as Redeemer and 
Lord. 


Creative Giving, by Hiley H. Ward. 
Macmillan Co., 170 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: Murray T. Titus, retired 
professor of Missions, Westminster 
Theological Seminary, Westmin- 
ster, Md. 


The unusual and rapid increase in 
the number of churches, and the size 


of congregations in recent years 
throughout the nation has produced 
a variety of problems for all denomi- 
nations. Not the least of these is the 
problem of finance as related the 
basic matter of individual giving for 
support of the Church and its pro- 
gram. Such giving has a_ twofold 
aspect: What it does for the church, 
and its spiritual effect on the indi- 
vidual giver. 

Creating Giving, as the publishers 
carefully observe, “re-evaluates the 
entire concept of Christian service 
through giving. The full meaning 
and extent of proportionate giving, 
tithing, and stewardship are brought 
into the open forum for distinctive 
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() POWER IN PREACHING. W. E. Sangster, 
one of the greatest ministers of our time, 
gives a ringing affirmation of the importance 
of preaching—and some plain statements on 
how you can make your preaching power- 
ful for God. (AP) postpaid, $2.25 


(1) THE LARGER PARISH AND GROUP MIN- 
ISTRY. Written by Marvin T. Judy—a man 
who has worked for many years with the 
rural church. Mr. Judy describes the nature 
of rural culture, the changes taking place in 
rural society and defines five types of co- 
operative programs related to the larger par- 
ish and group ministry. 

(AP) postpaid, $3.00 


(1) THE EFFECTIVE CITY CHURCH. Revised 
Edition. Murray H. Leiffer tells you how the 
city church can build its program to meet 
the problems of city living. Here’s how the 
city church may use its location to an ad- 
vantage and plan its program to reach people 
in different types of city communities. 

(AP) : . postpaid, $3.50 


(1) THE CHURCH IN COMMUNITY ACTION. 
How your church can be an effective com- 
munity leader—how every organization with- 
in the church can become more active and 
more influential—plans of action that are 
adaptable to rural or city church. Written by 
Harvey Seifert. (AP) postpaid, $2.75 


[1] A PLANNED PROGRAM FOR THE CHURCH 
YEAR. These chapters guide every minister 
and church leader in planning an over-all 
program for the full year—setting goals, pre- 
paring a calendar of chief events and setting 
up sound working methods. For churches 
with sixty or three thousand members. Wel- 
don Crossland is the author. 

(AP) postpaid, $2.00 
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dignified debate, free of rancor and 
bias.” 

The author has left no stone un- 
turned to make clear his meaning, 
and to arouse a genuine interest in 
this new approach. He seeks to offer 
a fresh challenge in the area of sup- 
port for the Church and its work by 
presenting a truly stimulating motive 
for giving beyond anything to be 
found in the usual church routine. 
The last chapter: “How to Give Crea- 
tively,” holds the ultimate secret of 
how and why it works. 

This will be a helpful book, for 
both the pastor and his congregation. 
It should arouse a much-needed new 
spirit of understanding and interest 
in the purpose of church finance! 


Shadow of the Almighty, The Life 
and Testament of Jim Elliot, by 
Elisabeth Elliot. Harper & Bros., 
249 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: Ausrey ALsoBROOK, pas- 
tor, Central Methodist Church, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


This is largely the diary of Jim 
Elliot arranged and edited by his wife 
Elisabeth. Like most diaries it con- 
tains much repetition and material 
that is more interesting to the writer 
than to the reader. 

The book begins with Jim Elliot’s 
family background, continues with 
his college days, the events of his life 
leading to his decision to go to the 
mission field, and his brief ministry 
to the Quichaus Indians in Ecuador 
where he was killed by those to 
whom he came to make Christ 
known. 

The diary reveals the struggle of an 
obedient soldier of the Cross _pas- 
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sionately moved to preach the Gospel 
of Christ to those who had not heard 
the Good News. 

To me the most significant entry in 
the diary was made on October 28, 
1948 when he wrote, “He is no fool 
who gives what he cannot keep to 
gain what he cannot lose.” 

The book will be a valuable addi- 
tion to church libraries and mission 
study groups. 





Sermon Seeds From the Gospels, 
by Webb B. Garrison. Fleming H. 
Revell, 128 pp., $1.95. 


Reviewer: Joun W. McKetvey, pas- 
tor, Lansdowne Methodist Church, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


This volume is just what its title 
suggests, a seed catalogue for the 
preacher and biblical interpreter full 
of all sorts of new, different, attrac- 
tive, and stimulating insights on the 
four Gospels. 

The author makes no attempt to 
give either textual or historical com- 
mentary on these scriptures as a 
whole. He does give the ideas that fell 
like sparks when his mind collided | 
afresh with the Word of God as con.- } 
tained in the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. The result, 
therefore, is not exhaustive, but not 
unrewarding. For example, he in- 
cludes only twelve passages from the 
Sermon on the Mount as recorded 
in Matthew and none of these is from 
the Beatitudes. 

Perhaps the chief merit of this book 
is that it is not a labored effort to 
illuminate the great passages in the 
Gospels, but rather one man’s re- 
sponse to the Gospel record when 
read under the influence of the brood- 
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ing Spirit of God. If taken in this 
light, which the author certainly in. 
tends the reader to do, the book will 
supply startling and provocative in. 
sights and ideas. 


The Man in the Mirror, by Al. 
exander Miller. Doubleday, 186 pp, 
$3.95. 


Reviewer: Bratz S. LatsHaw, mem- 
ber Rock River Conference. 


The author, professor of religion at 
Stanford University, probes deeply 
into the thought currents of this pres. 
ent day, and yet is a confirmed op. 
timust. 

This book is a stirring and scholarly 
challenge to a thorough self-examina- 
tion, in the face of the amazing de. 
mands of these rapidly changing days. 
The title, The Man in the Mirror, 
discloses the author’s concern with 
what we discover in this self-analysis. 

We must be concerned about social 
and political problems, but these prob- 
lems are so profound that we need a 
more tremendous inner dynamic to 
motivate all our activity. This is an 
important factor in “the religious re- 
vival in the colleges.” Religion is 
again becoming recognized as “an 
instrument for self-understanding and 
self-mastery.” 

But, while we look into the mirror J 
of introspection, we are cautioned 
that “its deliverances are conditioned 
not only by innate capacity or lack of 
it but by neurotic and organic factors 
of all kinds.” 

The second mirror is the mirror of 
history. We have already been told 
in the first chapter that “man is his 
history; and this must include, not 


| only his physiological, biological, and 
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psychological history, but also his | TO HELP YOU SERVE 


social history, his profound involve- 
ment in that community of nurture 


which is the matrix in which his life | 


is set.” 
“We are inexplicable to ourselves 
without reference to our history: and 


this is true both of our individual and | 
of our social life.” Dr. Miller says | 


succinctly, “If I want to know what 
makes me tick morally, I shall find 
more illumination from a study of the 
Puritans than from the most diligent 
discipline of introspection.” 

The third mirror is the mirror of 
Christ. We will let the author state 
his own purpose here. “The present 
chapter is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that the real man and the true 
self is not the natural man or the ra- 


tional man—though man is all of | 


these. The true man is one man, 
Jesus Christ.” Dr. Miller builds his 
argument around the saying of Jesus: 
He who finds his life will lose it, 
and he who loses his life for my sake 
will find it. 


Meet Joe Ross, by Russell L. Dicks. 
Abingdon Press, 159 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: SAMUEL SOUTHARD, 4sso- 
ciate professor of psychology of re- 
ligion, The Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


Meet Joe Ross is an account of 
conversations between Dr. Russell 
Dicks and “an average American 
guy,” Joe Ross. The latter is actually 
a composite of thousands of persons 
to whom the author has talked as a 
chaplain, pastor, counselor, and 
teacher. The purpose of these talks is 
to present the problems of existence, 
destiny, and death in a real and work- 
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W. L. Howse 

is Director of the 

Education Division, Baptist 
Sunday School Board. 


A study of the significant duties 
of church staff members with the 
aim of defining their responsibili- 
ties and stabilizing their vocational 
status. Dr. Howse offers practical 
advice for the staff member in his 
personal life as well as in his pro- 


fessional life. $3.75 
at your bookstore 
BROADMAN PRESS e@ Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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able manner for men like Joe Ross. 
The conversations are free-flowing 
and lifelike. 

The emphasis of the book is upon 
psychological problems rather than 
upon theological answers. The dis- 
cussion is strongest when Dr. Dicks 
dramatizes human experiences such 
as pain. It is weakest when he at- 
tempts to answer theological ques- 
tions about the nature of Christ, the 
Christian concept of immortality, or 
the meaning of salvation. 


BRIEFLY NOTED... 


Your Vocational Adventure, by 
Jesse C. Burt. Abingdon Press, 
203 pp., $3, cloth; $1.65, paper. 


Young people searching for The 
Vocation, and their counselors in 
home, school, and church, will profit 
from reading and using this book. 
Never before has such a collection of 
information on evaluating jobs, hunt- 
ing them, and making good been 
presented with such clarity and bright- 
ness. The description is studded with 
tests, enriched with downright prac- 
tical hints for realizing the basic hu- 
man wishes—to be secure, to be 
recognized, to gain favorable re- 
sponses, and to obtain varied and 
satisfying experiences. 


Remember Jesus Christ, by Charles 
R. Erdman. Eerdman’s Publishing 
Co., 108 pp., $2. 


Recalling Jesus’ life from the time 
he came last to Jerusalem through 
his death and Resurrection, this is a 
book for devotional reading. 
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The Spirit Is Willing, by David 
Wesley Soper. Westminster, 14) 
pp.-, $2.50. 


The brittle aphorisms of this book 
are not to be rated over its penetrat. 
ing insights. For here is a book on the 
Holy Spirit that comes alive, as it 
insists that one is not really talking § 
about the Holy Spirit unless he thinks 
of the forward thrust that moves 
people from within toward a depth of 
freedom and breadth of brotherhood 
here and now on earth. 


The Seven Letters, by Hugh Martin. 


Westminster Press, 123 pp., $2.25. 


Among the many books on Revela- 
tion this is one of the best. Staying 
close to scripture, the author shows 
the puzzling symbols and riddles as 
historical transients beneath which 
throbs a message unique and lasting. 


Old Testament Portraits, by Ken- 
drick Strong. Christian Education 
Press, 179 pp., $3.50. 


Word portraits of less renowned 
personalities—as well as the famous 
(14 in all)—drawn in a style that 
makes them seem almost contem- 
porary. Written for laymen, but pas- 
tors, teachers, and Christian educa- 
tors also will welcome it. 


Our Bible and the Ancient Manv- 
scripts, by Sir Frederic Kenyon. 


Harper & Bros., 352 pp., $6.95. 

In this comprehensive treatise on 
Bible history, the author, a Greek 
scholar and distinguished director of 
British Museum, gives origins and 
characteristics, grasps essential points, 
and assesses the significance of each 
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revised edition by A. W. Adams, of 
Oxford, includes data from new dis- 
coveries. 


The Table of Our Lord: A Com- 
munion Encyclopedia, edited by 
Charles L. Wallis. Harper & Bros., 
228 pp., $3.95. 


For the minister who would not 
have this sacred service become dull 
and routine, without lustre or real 
meaning, here is a collection of serv- 
ices, prayers, meditations, and poetry 
which can furnish ideas for worship 
and aid in thoughtful study. 


Critique of Religion and Philoso- 
phy, by Walter Kaufmann. Harper 
« Bros., 325 pp., $5. 


A book of 11 chapters and 100 sec- 
tions, many of which may be misun- 
derstood out of context, the author 
examines ideas and assumptions of 
philosophers, contemporary  (posi- 
tivism and existentialism) as well as 
historical, showing the relation of their 
ideas to each other and setting forth 
limits or objections to them. Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, and Buddhism are 
discussed in some detail. 


Dispensationalism in America, by 
C. Norman Kraus. Knox Press, 


156 pp., $3. 


At odds with dispensationalism, 
which has grown out of the teachings 
of the Scofield Reference Bible, the 
author has nonetheless fairly an- 
swered the questions: What is dis- 
pensationalism? Why has it become 
such a compelling force in conserva- 
tive circles? 
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bringing laymen the scholars’ 
understanding of the Gospels .. . 
a new kind of unique combining 
of the best elements of study 
guides, outlines, exegeses, and 
commentaries— 


Guide to MATTHEW 
and LUKE 


e The Modern Reader’s 
Guide to MARK 


e The Modern Reader’s 
Guide to JOHN 


all by William Hamilton of 


and only $5 for 12 copies (any 
assortment) at your store and for 
display, sale and use in your church, 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Bway, N.Y.C. 7 
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designs to choose from in modern contem- 
porary or traditional Gothic styles—hold 












a service in the “church of your choice.” 
Interior decor available such as pews, ros- 
trum, etc. Liberal payment terms. Prices 
include engineering, prefabrication and in- 
stallation. 

You can do your present or new congrega- 
tion a great service by investigating these 
churches. For further information write to: 


RELIGIOUS STRUCTURES 
6752 Stony Island, Chicago, Illinois 
























NEWS and trends 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF MINISTRY ARE ACCENTED 


Preluding the South Central Juris- 
diction’s convocation, the inauguration 
April 7 of Don W. Holter as presi- 
dent of National Theological Method- 
ist Seminary offered a welcome accent 
on the educational aspects of the min- 
istry. It was the first formal act of the 
new theological school in Kansas City 
with 600 Methodists from 12 states 


present. 

President Henry Pitt Van Dusen, of 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, related the well-advertised boom 
in religion to four tensions facing 
schools of theology: tensions between 
past and present, between the Gospel 


commands and the Church’s demands, 
between the realities. of Christ’s 
Church and the actualities of our 
churches, and between faith and the 
world. 

These insights into the life of the 
Church, small and great, were caught 
up and enlarged by other speakers— 
Bishop Hazen Werner on “The Ad- 
vancing Church,” Boston’s President 
Harold C, Case on “Time for Great- 
ness” and Bishop Richard C. Raines 
on “The Challenge of Christian Voca- 
tions.” 

Work of the convocation centered 
about the task of promotion and culti- 
vation. 

The climax was an address on 
“Frontiers in Science Education” by 
Raymond J. Seeger, deputy assistant 
director of the National Science Foun- 
dation. 
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“Science is morally neutral,” he in. 
sisted. “The heart of the moral prob 
lem is the. heart of man himself. But 
natural morality, taught incidentally, 
and necessarily incompletely, is im 
potent to solve man’s problem.” This 
was a way of saying that man must 
have God, and education must be re 
ligious. 


More Concern Needed 


Ninety Methodist ministers from 46 
states attending the 13th annual min- 
isters’ seminar in Washington early 
last month heard appeals for more 
concern on the part of church people 
with affairs of government. 

U.S. Senator Hubert Humphrey 
(D.Minn.), one of the major speakers 
at the three-day seminar sponsored by 
the General Board of Education, told 
the group he was convinced that 
“church people hold the balance of 
power in public opinion.” 

The Senator declared the nation 
seems too busy to think and study in 
depth “our pressing national and in- 
ternational problems and opportuni- 
ties.” He added that we have lost 
contact with the people of Asia, 
Africa, India, and Latin America. 

Dr. Robert E. Van Deusen, head of 
the National Lutheran Council’s 
Washington office, said “what the 
church believes is taken seriously by 
government officials,” and urged the 
ministers to write their congressmen. 
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Another speaker, Dr. Garland 
Evans Hopkins, secretary of the Con- 
tinuing Committee on Muslim-Chris- 
tian Co-operation, said “the best hope 
for world peace lies in co-operation be- 
tween the Muslim and Christian 
Faiths.” 

The next seminar will be in 1961. 


Unity Not Easily Achieved 


Eugene Carson Blake has cautioned 
Protestant and Orthodox Christians 
not to expect too much from the pros- 
pective Ecumenical Council suggested 
by Pope John XXIII. 

Possibility for increased unity is 
very limited, the stated clerk of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. told the annual meeting of the 
Associated Church Press in New 
York. 

“Due to mistakes in translation of 
the original Vatican release,” the 
former president of the. National 
Council of Churches said, “there was 
actually little basis for the original 
flurry among Protestants concerning 
an Ecumenical Council.” 

Dr. Blake noted that while hopes 
for increased unity are very limited, 
the Pope’s message was couched in 
friendly language. 

“Fundamental dogmatic changes in 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, or Or- 
thodox thinking will not come easily 
or quickly,” he said, adding that it 
would be a mistake to discuss ulti- 
mate questions of organic unity at this 
time or in the forseeable future. But 
“there may be some improvement in 
the general climate of Protestant and 
Orthodox relations with the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 

A three-man panel consisting of a 
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Protestant, a Roman Catholic, and a 
Jew, at the Associated Church Press 
meeting, agreed that religious tensions 
are a normal and healthy aspect of a 
democracy and need not disrupt good- 
will. The problem, they said, is how 
the tensions are managed and negoti- 
ated, and not the tensions themselves. 

Panel members were Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, consultant of the National 
Council of Churches; John Cogley, 
Catholic laymen and columnist for 
The Commonweal; and Arthur 
Cohen, publisher of Meridian Books 
and writer on Jewish affairs. 


In Hawaii: A Big Climax 


To Hawaiian Methodists, the an- 
nouncement of statehood was a mo- 
mentous climax to a crowded six-day 
session of the Hawaii Mission Con- 
ference. The news, coming two days 
after the conference, marked an 
achievement Methodists had worked 
for since 1903. 

A long-time supporter, retired 
Bishop James C. Baker of San Marino, 
Calif., was greeted on his arrival for 
the conference by an editorial in The 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin praising him 
for his “fight for social justice”— 
statehood. ‘ 

Among conference achievements 
reported were: 

e Church membership gained 1.8 per 
cent to 4,352 in the year; church- 
school, 8.7 to 4,803; WSCS, 5.9 to 
643. 

e Benevolence budget increased I1 
per cent to $28,799. 

@ One new church and two new Sun- 
day schools organized. 

e Building projects costing $400,000 
started. 
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UNIQUE STATEMENT OF FAITH TO BE CONSIDERED 


A statement of faith intended to be 
“a testimony and not a test” of faith 
will be considered by the second Gen- 
eral Synod of the United Church of 
Christ at Oberlin, Ohio, this July. 

The declaration is the outgrowth of 
careful study and work by a Commis- 
sion appointed in June, 1957, when 
the United Church was formed 
through the union of the General 
Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 

It marks the first effort of its kind 
in the United States to create a spirit- 
ual joinder of two communions pos- 
sessing different theological and so- 
ciological backgrounds, and is of con- 
siderable significance in ecumenical 
circles. 

In arriving at a declaration which 


it felt would be acceptable, the Com- 
mission kept in mind four considera- 
tions. First, the Congregational Chris- 


tian Churches, by tradition, were 
anticreedal, but had ventured many 
times in the formation of great com- 
mon convictions. Second, the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church was 
historically devoted to the Apostles 
and Nicene Creeds, but had always 
considered the scriptures more au- 
thoritative than man-made creed. The 
Commission also sought a statement 
which would be so worded that other 
Christian communions throughout 
the world would feel at home in its 
content and spirit. Lastly, the writers 
desired to draft something which 
would perpetuate the ageless truths 
of Christianity in an ever-changing 
world. 

No member church of the United 
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Church will be required to adopt the 
statement for itself, nor will any 
member of a local congregation be re. 
quired to adopt it personally. It also 
is being proposed with the expecta 
tion that it may need revision by suc. 
ceeding generations. 

Dr. James E. Wagner of Philadel. 
phia, co-president of the United 
Church and president of the Evan. 
gelican and Reformed Church, com. 
menting on the statement said “the 
statement is a document reflecting the 
faith of those who ‘stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath set 
them free,’ and not an instrument of 
inquisition.” 

“It is a vigorous statement,” said 
Dr. Fred Hoskins, co-president of the 
United Church and minister and sec- 
retary of the General Council of 
Congregational Christian Churches. 
“In language presently negotiable, 
but not obviously dated, our Com- 
mission has produced an Affirmation 
which many of us believe will have 
wide acceptance and use.” 

The Commission was composed of 
30 men and women—theologians, 
scholars, ministers and laymen— 
chosen equally from the two com- 
munions. 

The text of the proposed statement 
of faith follows: 

We believe in God, the Eternal 
Spirit, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and our Father, to whose 
deeds we gladly testify: 

He calls the worlds into being, creates 
man in His own image, and sets 
before him the ways of life and 
death. 

He seeks in holy love to save his peo- 
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ple from aimlessness and sin. 

He judges men and nations by His 
righteous will declared through 
prophets and apostles. 

In Jesus Christ, the man of Nazareth, 
our crucified and risen Lord, He 
has come to us, shared our com- 
mon lot, conquered sin and death, 
and reconciled the world to Him- 
self. 

He bestows upon us His Holy Spirit, 
creating and renewing the Church 
of Jesus Christ, binding in cov- 
enant faithful people of all ages, 
tongues, and races. 

He calls us into his Church to ac- 
cept the cost and joy of disciple- 
ship, to be His servants in the 
service of men, to proclaim the 
gospel to all the world and resist 
the powers of evil, to share in 
Christ’s baptism and eat at His 


Five of 75 foreign missionaries hon- 
ored recently by First Church, Los 
Angeles, pose with the Rev. ]. R. 
Sneed, pastor. They are (from left): 
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table, to join him in His passion 
and victory. 

He promises, to all who trust Him, 
forgiveness of sins and fullness of 
grace, courage in the struggle for 
justice and peace, His presence in 
trial and rejoicing, and eternal life 
in His kingdom which has no end. 

Blessing and honor, glory and power 
be unto Him. Amen. 


Conference Minutes Out 

The 1958 General Minutes of 
Methodist Annual Conferences is 
available through Cokesbury Book 
Stores. Edited by the Rev. Albert C. 
Hoover of Chicago, director of the 
church’s statistical office, it lists re- 
ports of the 27,415 Methodist min- 
isters, on 39,317 churches in 101 U. S. 
and Cuban Conferences and missions, 
and other information. 


Pt ae 
Los Angeles Examiner Photo 


Mrs. R. H. Silverthorn, Malaya; Mrs. 
V. Peters, Korea; Dr. Sneed; the Rev. 
T. C. Badley, India; the Rev. M. A. 
Clare, Burma; Mrs. Keyser, Panama. 
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Four Bishops Report 

Methodist bishops who have been 
overseas recently find The Methodist 
Church there stronger than ever, with 
great desire on the part of national 
people to run their churches and their 
governments. 

Bishops F. Gerald Ensley of Iowa 
and Edwin E. Voigt of the Dakotas 
found people in India appreciative of 
the work of our missionaries. Bishop 
Voigt met with Prime Minister 
Nehru, and later in his Asian trip 
gave $8,500 from his Area for a new 
mission building in Sarawak. 

The church in India wants our 
missionaries to stay, said Bishop Ens- 
ley. Friendliness that is shown, the 
gross need of India’s people, and 
their great hopefulness, are the most 
vivid of his impressions. He observed 
that conveniences we accept as a right 
are luxuries for our Asian brethren. 
They can meet their problems, he 
said, with faith in their country and 
with the technology of the West. 

In the “most thrilling missionary 
program I’ve ever seen,” The Meth- 
odist Church is on a strong founda- 
tion in Africa, reports Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy of the Southern-California- 
Arizona Area. Methodism is out in 
front in turning church leadership 
over to Africans, he said, an approach 
which will carry it through national- 
istic upheavals. There is no affiliation 
with European parent countries, he 
said, and no taking of government 
subsidies, which Africans resent. 

Arthur J. Moore, interim bishop to 
the Hong Kong Area, has returned 
from Taiwan more convinced than 
ever that the U. S. should support the 
anti-Communist government there. 
He heard first hand of fresh assaults 
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on the Church on the mainland. As 
to social and economic gains claimed 
by the Communists, the bishop de 
clared that equal publicity should be 
given to what Chiang Kai-shek’s gov. 
ernment is doing. 


Will Oppose Integration 

A group of Methodist laymen from” 
churches in Alabama and northwest— 
Florida have organized to oppose” 
racial integration within the church,” 

Headed by Circuit Judge Whit 
Windham of Birmingham, the organ- 
ization, known as the Methodist Lay-~ 
man’s Union, is opposed to any break ~ 
down in the present jurisdictional 
system of the church. 

It adopted ‘ resolutions favoring 
preservation of the jurisdictional sys- 
tem because it is “essential to the 
South’s way of life”; setting up a 
committee to investigate the extent 
to which church funds are being used 
to sponsor racial integration; and au- 
thorizing a committee to study church 
literature to find out how much it is 
propagandizing integration. 


Cite Gains in Puerto Rico 

Rev. P. T. Mendez, retired min-~ 
ister, and Dr. Tomas Rico Soltero, 
superintendent of Methodist work in ~ 
Puerto Rico, were honored recently 
at Annual Conference held at San 
Juan: the former for 50 years in the 
ministry, and Dr. Rico for 25. 

Dr. Rico said that a 6.5 per cent 
increase in membership has brought 
the number of Methodists to a record 
8,100. Annual increase for the church 
as a whole is about one per cent. 

_ The conference voted to accept a | 
$1,000 General Advance Special for — 
a new rural chapel. J 
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Head Theological School 


Dr. John W. Dickhaut of Colum- 
bus has been named president of 
Ohio’s new Methodist Theological 
School, and Dr. Van Bogard Dunn of 
Jackson, Tenn., as dean. 


Dr. Dickhaut Dr. Dunn 

Appointments. were announced by 
Bishop Hazen G. Werner, board pres- 
ident, who said that stress would be 
placed on fund raising, campus plan- 
ning, school policy at board level, 
and church relations. 

Dr. Dickhaut, a member of the 
Ohio Conference, has directed the 
raising of more than $4 millions for 
the school. Dr. Dunn has been on the 
faculties of Duke’s Divinity School 
and Duke University. 


Mission Conferences Set 


More than 2,000 Methodists are ex- 
pected to attend nine training confer- 
ences sponsored by the Board of Mis- 
sions through its department of Mis- 
sionary Education this summer and 
fall. 

Five of the conferences will be in- 
terdenominational, and four will be 
for Methodists only. Their primary 
aim will be to provide inspiration and 
training in missionary education and 
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promotion for conference and district 
missionary secretaries and leaders. 

Dates and places of the conference 
are as follows: 

Northfield Conference on the 
Christian World Mission (interde- 
nominational), June 28-July 5, East 
Northfield, Mass. 


Silver Bay Conference on the 


Christian World Mission (interde- 
nominational), July 8-15, Silver Bay 
on Lake George, N. Y. 

Methodist Missionary Conference 
(primarily for Southeastern Jurisdic- 


tion), July 17-23, Lake Junaluska, 
Me Ge 


Asilomar Conference on the Chris- 
tian World Mission (interdenomina- 
tional), July 31-August 5, Asilomar 
near Monterey, Calif. 

Midwest Conference on the Chris- 
tian World Mission (interdenomina- 
tional), August 3-7, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 

Pacific Northwest International 
Conference (interdenominational), 
August 7-12, College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Diamond Ranch Missionary Con- 
ference (Methodist), August 10-14, 
Diamond Ranch near Chugwater, 
Wyo. 

Methodist Missionary Conference 
(primarily for South Central Juris- 
diction), August 18-21, Mount Se- 
quoyah, Ark. 

Appalachian Region Missionary 
Conference (Methodist), August 24- 
27, West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 

A special week-end conference for 
chairmen of the local church Com- 
missions on Missions will be held in 
the South Central Jurisdiction, Au- 
gust 21-23 at Mount Sequoyah. 
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UNEARTH—ANCIENT SAYINGS ATTRIBUTED TO JESUS 


Sayings of Jesus contained in docu- 
ments found in 1946 in Egypt have 
been revealed by Dr. Oscar Cullmann, 
professor of Christianity at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris and visiting professor 
at Union Theological Seminary. 

The collection of 44 treatises writ- 
ten in the third or fourth century, 
stem from the mystical gnostic move- 
ment, and only part is devoted to 
Christianity. A document on the logia 
(sayings) of Jesus calls itself the 
Gospel of Thomas, but is without 
narrative. Parts are identical to our 
gospels, some are similar, and others 
are previously unknown. 

One example is the passage, “If 
those who lead you say to you: “Be- 
hold the kingdom is in heaven, then 
the birds of heaven will precede you; 
if they say to you that it is in the sea, 
then the fish will precede you. But 
the kingdom is within you and it is 
outside of you.’” 

Word for word portions include 
sayings about the blind leading the 
blind, that which is hidden and must 
be revealed, the mote and the beam, 
some of the Beatitudes, and parables. 

Said Dr. Cullmann, the collection 
is important in interpreting our 
canonical gospels, although the latter 
are the only ones on which we can 
rely. 

The “Gospel of Thomas” was 
found in a jar by peasants who had 
used one book for a fire to heat their 
tea; others were sold cheaply. After 
great effort, all but one were bought 
for the Coptic Museum. 

Doubting Thomas was a favorite 
of gnostics, who claim he made mis- 
sionary journeys to Persia and India. 
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The Mar Thoma church in 
claims him as founder. 

There are no reliable sources on 
Christianity’s origins in Egypt, but 
Dr. Cullmann believes they were 
more or less gnostic. Gnostic differs 
from orthodox Christianity on a num- 
ber of points and claims salvation 
through esoteric knowledge and mag- 
ical practices, as well as sacraments, 

Though a central place is assigned 
to Jesus, he is said by them to be an 
appearance and his death only ap- 
parent. There is tendency to repudi- 
ate the Old Testament, and distine- 
tion is made between creator-God 
and the Father of Jesus. 

Said Dr. Cullman: “We must 
marvel that from the large number of 
primitive Christian writings only 
were accepted as canonical 
which really came from the oldest 
time and which were free from hereti- 
cal tendencies.” He thinks real say- 
ings of Jesus may be found in other 
documents not in the canon. 

Authenticity of the find was dis- 
puted by Msgr. Patrick W. Skehan 
of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica’s department of Semitic and 
Egyptian languages and literature. 

Dr. Robert M. Grant of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Federated The- 
ological Faculty and president of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, doubts the authority of the 
authors, and thinks its finders have 
“sat” on their find too long. He be- 
lieves the writers to be the Naassenes, 
a gnostic sect which borrowed fre- 
quently from the New Testament, 
mixing it up to suit themselves and 
adding their own ideas. 


India 


those 
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Consider Many Bills of 
Interest to Churchmen 


Several measures of concern to 
church people are pending before the 
86th Congress. Some of them made 
previous trips through the legislative 
process. 

Of particular interest to clergymen 
are several bills dealing with tax mat- 
ters and one to protect ministers from 
being forced to disclose matters given 
them in confidence. 

Rep. Keough (D.-N. Y.) is the 
author of a bill which would allow 
income tax deductions for persons in 
religious orders who must set up their 
own retirement plans. 

A bill providing that ministers 
need not count rental value of a 


parsonage as earned income in get- 
ting social security benefits has been 
introduced by Rep. 


Robert Griffin 
(R-Mich.). Although previous leg- 
islation helps ministers getting less 
than $4,800 a year obtain maximum 
coverage if allowed to count the par- 
sonage as income, it is a hardship on 
those retired and serving part time 
on rural charges. They lose benefits 
if their income exceeds $1,200 a year. 

Corporations would be permitted 
to double the amount they give to 
churches and charity and get tax de- 
ductions under a bill introduced by 
Rep. McCormack (D.-Mass.). 

Tuition payments by parents to 
private religious schools would be tax 
deductible under a proposal by Rep. 
Ford (D.-Mich.). 

Senators Humphrey (D.-Minn.) 
and Keating (R.-N. Y.) are co-spon- 
sors of a bill to bar questioning of 
clergymen or newspapermen regard- 
ing confidences given them in their 
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professional work. The measure also 
would extend the exemption to ques- 
tioning by congressional committees. 

Rep. Eugene Siler (R.-Ky.) wants 
to amend the Constitution to recog- 
nize the “authority and law of Jesus 
Christ, Savior and Ruler of N vations,” 
and Rep. Harold Collier (R.Ill.) i 
legislating for a National Prayer Po 
Peace Day which would allow a half- 
day legal holiday for church at- 
tendance. 

Rep. Stuyvesant Wainwright (R.- 
N. Y.) would make legal the mailing 
of advertising on games of chance in 
churches or other non-profit groups. 

Rep. Siler also has re-introduced a 
bill to ban liquor advertising in in- 
terstate commerce, and furnishing of 
liquor to airline passengers. A Senate 
bill would outlaw — on any 
flight over the U. S., carrying of in- 
toxicated persons, a drinking by 
the crew before or during a flight. 

The various state legislatures also 
have received numerous measures of 
interest to churchmen. Some of these 
include: 

e A bill in Pennsylvania making re- 
ligious organizations liable for civil 
suits. 

e A law in Ohio permitting bingo 
games in Ohio for benefit of religious, 
fraternal, and charitable organiza- 
tions; and one in Illinois to legalize 
bingo through local option. 

@ Six bills in New York would set 
from 10 years in prison to death for 
bombing places of worship. 

e Sunday hunting would be allowed 
by local option in Maine. 

e In Wisconsin, a measure to allow 
public schools one hour a week for 
religious instruction outside 
rooms. 


class- 
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Bishop Franklin Heads 
Council of Bishops 


Bishop Marvin A. Franklin of 
Jackson, Miss., is the new president 
of the Council of Bishops. 

The bishop automatically stepped 
into the presidency succeeding Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam of Washington 
at the council’s semi-annual session in 
Washington last month. Bishop 
Gerald H. Kennedy of Los Angeles 
was elected president-designate, suc- 
ceeding Bishop Franklin, and Bishop 
Roy H. Short of Nashville was re- 
elected secretary. 

As council president in 1960-61, 
Bishop Kennedy will officially open 
the General Conference when it con- 
venes in Denver next April 27. He also 
was elected president of the Western 
Jurisdiction of the Jurisdictional Col- 
lege of Bishops succeeding Bishop 
Glenn R. Phillips of Denver. 

Other Jurisdictional College of 
Bishops officials named during the 
council meeting were: 

North Central—Bishop Charles W. 
Brashares, Chicago, president, suc- 
ceeding Bishop F. Gerald Ensley; 
Bishop Richard C. Raines, Indian- 
apolis, vice president; and Bishop 
Marshall P. Reed, Detroit, secretary, 
succeeding Bishop Raines. 

Northeastern—Bishop John Wesley 
Lord, Boston, president, succeeding 
Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, Pittsburgh; 
Bishop Frederick B. Newell, New 
York, secretary, succeeding Bishop 
Lord. 

South Central—Bishop Dana Daw- 
son, Topeka, president, succeeding 
Bishop Paul Martin, Little Rock; and 
Bishop Eugene M. Frank, St. Louis, 
secretary, re-elected. 
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Southeastern—Bishop Nolan 
Harmon, Charlotte, N.C., presides 
succeeding the late Bishop John W, 
Branscomb, Jacksonville, Fla.; Bishop 
Bachman G. Hodge, Birmingham 
secretary, succeeding Bishop Harmon, 

Western—Bishop Donald H. Tip 
pett, San Francisco, secretary, - sug 
ceeding Bishop A. Raymond Grant, 
Portland. 

Bishops Edgar A. Love of Baltt 
more and Willis J. King of New 
Orleans, were re-elected president and 
secretary respectively of the Central 
Jurisdiction. 

Named to the Council of Bishop's 
executive committee were Bishop 


Love and Bishop Reed. 


Write on Early Church 
Percival Brundage, 56 Pine Street, 
N. Y., president of the Christian Re 
search Foundation, has announced its 
annual world-wide competition fot 
writings on the early church. 
Categories and prizes are: Essays 
in 3000 or more words by seminary 
undergraduates, $100, $50 and $50; 
by graduate students in general, $500 
and $250 for 10,000 or more words; 
$1,000 for a major dissertation of 
book length composition; and up to 
$1,000 for an original translation into 
English. ' 


Push Higher Education 


A Methodist Council on Higher 
Education has been organized to re- 
place the United Approach group, 
which has raised nearly $2 millions 
for Ohio’s four Methodist colleges 
and Wesley foundations. 

Purpose is strengthening of the 
program of Christian Higher Educa 
tion and planning for its expansion. 
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Publishing House Plans 
Big Expansion Program 


Looking ahead 16 years The Meth- 
odist Publishing House has an- 
nounced a major expansion program 
based on studies of the church’s need 
for its services by 1975. 

Undertaken by a professional en- 
gineering firm, the study takes into 
consideration an anticipated 75 per 
cent increase in mailorder and retail 
activity within the period to serve a 
membership which, in the same time, 
will have risen from the current 9.7 
million to more than 12 million. 

The expansion calls for a revamp- 
ing of the present distribution system 
with regional centers carrying full in- 
ventories of publications and supplies 
in New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Dallas, Richmond, and 
Nashville. In addition several local re- 
tail units will be added to the 15 now 
in operation. 


Wants 3-Way ‘Dialogue’ 


Local forums on differences in re- 
ligions, a “dialogue” among Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews, are urged 
by Dr. Joachim Prinz, president of 
the American Jewish Congress. 

A serious lack of communication, 
he said, is based on the tendency to 
stress a common heritage, rather than 
candidly studying areas which divide 
us. 


Hold Brotherhood Seminar 


Over 500 Florida Methodists ob- 
served Race Relations Sunday by at- 
tending a brotherhood seminar at 
Pasadena Community Church, St. 
Petersburg. Director Henry Koestline, 
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minister of education, said he believed 
the event was the first of its kind ever 
held in the state. 

Speakers were Dr. Ina C. Brown, 
anthropologist of Scarritt College, 
Nashville; Robert C. Stuart, director 
of the Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission, Atlanta; the Rev. C. V. Ford, 
pastor of Bethel Metropolitan Baptist 
Church, St. Petersburg, and the Rev. 
William K. Williams, executive di- 
rector of the Florida Council on Hu- 
man Relations. 


Journalism in Seminaries 


“Although no definitive concept of 
religious journalism yet exists,” says 
Dr. James E. Sellers in the Journalism 
Ouarterly, at least 14 seminaries list 
courses in journalism and writing, he 
points out. 

Boston, Candler, and Perkins are 
the Methodists among them. Courses 
carry these names: Religious Journal- 
ism, Writing the Religious Feature, 
Writing Effective English, Writing 
Ministry, Fundamentals of Report- 
ing, Principles of Writing, Creative 
Christian Writing, and The Minister 
and Writing. 

Courses in related communications 
areas include Curriculum Writing 
and Construction, Radio and Tele- 
vision Writing, and Public Relations 
and Publicity. 


Invite Latin Americans 


Several college campuses in the 
U. S. have been invited to be host to 
11 groups of Latin American students 
this year. Purpose is to let the stu- 
dents see more of the country on a 
school vacation or just before leaving 
for home. 
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METHODISTS HELP IN TRAINING NEGRO PASTORS 


Faced with the tremendous task of 
meeting the increasing demand of the 
nation’s 50,000 Negro churches for 
ministers Methodist-related Gammon 
Theological Seminary and three other 
institutions have joined in a co- 
operative training project. 

Designed to improve the Negro 
ministry, the project is the Interde- 
nominational Theological Center at 
Atlanta, Ga. Organized in December, 
1957, it will train ministers for at 
least five or six Negro denominations 
having a combined membership of 10 
million. 

Ground will be broken shortly for 
the first buildings on a $1.5 million 
campus on 10 acres of land adjoining 
Atlanta University, and actual opera- 
tions are scheduled to begin in Sep- 
tember. Two foundations, the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Rockefeller- 
financed Sealantic Fund have given 
or promised enough money to build 
the campus and provide $750,000 for 
its endowment funds provided that 
an additional $250,000 is raised from 
other sources for the same purpose. 

Participating with Gammon are the 
Morehouse School of Theology, Bap- 
tist; Phillips School of Theology, 
Christian Methodist Episcopal; and 
Turner Theological Seminary, Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal. 

The Center will be a co-operative 
endeavor with each school participat- 
ing under its own board of trustees. 
Each will pay a fixed fee for the in- 
struction of each student, and each 
will house and board its own stu- 
dents. 

It is anticipated that the Center 
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will have an enrollment of between 
125 and 150 students within five 
years. The school will operate on 
a strictly post-college basis. 

The Negro ministry has been a 
problem of growing concern for some 
time. At present it is estimated that 
only one in 10 ministers of the major 
Negro denominations has any pre- 
tense to a seminary education. In the 
largest denomination of all, 91 per 
cent has less than a high school edu- 
cation. The 50,000 Negro churches in 
the country, served by 40,000 min- 
isters, need a minimum of 1,500 
trained pastors yearly as replacements 
just to maintain their position. Only 
100 seminary-educated ministers are 
being produced in fully-accredited 
schools. 

President of the Center is Gam- 
mon’s president, Dr. Harry V. Rich- 
ardson. Members of the committee 
which worked out the basic plan for 
the Center were Dr. Ernest Cadman 
Colwell, president of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Theology and 
former vice president of Emory Uni- 
versity, who served as chairman; and 
Dr. Merrill J. Holmes, president of 
Illinois Wesleyan University. 


Half Million in Grants 


Federal grants totaling $529,250 
have been given by the National 
Science Foundation to the following 
Methodist-related schools: 

Northwestern, $214,100; Duke, 
$175,650; Syracuse, $53,500; Boston, 


. $34,700; Emory, $23,600; Southern 


Methodist, $18,400; Nebraska Wes- 
leyan, $7,300, and Pfeiffer, $2,000. 
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News Digest... 


KOREAN CHURCH BOOM. Ko- 
rean Methodists, who have established 
250 new congregations since 1953, 
are seeking to organize another 250 
within the next four years, according 
to officials. Latest statistics show 47,- 
000 members and a constituency of 
200,000 in the Korean Methodist 
Church. 


‘DEKT’ RALLY. Protestant-Cath- 
olic relations in Diaspora areas, the 
ecumenical movement, and the influ- 
ence of mass media will be discussed 
for the first time at the German 
Evangelical Church Day (Kirchentag) 
rally in Munich August 12-16. 


CHURCHMEN PROTEST. Top- 
ranking Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churchmen in Southern 
Rhodesia have signed a protest against 
the Unlawful Organizations Bill now 
before that country’s parliament. The 
measure, aimed mainly at curbing the 
activities of Negro organizations, was 
introduced in the wake of nationalist 
demonstrations. Among signers: D. 
Jess Lawrence, general superintendent 
of the Methodist Church in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


MARK CALVIN ANNIVER- 
SARY. Celebration of the 450th an- 
niversary of John Calvin’s birth will 
include a Festival of Sound and Light 
to be held every clear night this sum- 
mer in front of the Reformation 
Monument in Geneva, Switzerland. 


PROPOSES HOLY WAR. Sheikh 
Mahmud Shaltut, rector of Al Azhar 
University, Cairo, and one of Egypt’s 
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top Moslem leaders, has called for a 
jihad, or holy war, against Commu- 
nism by all Moslems. Only one such 
war has been declared since the days 
of the Crusades. 


CLERGY LOSING ESTEEM? 
One out of four younger clergymen 
of the Anglican Church of Canada 
was discouraged from entering the 
ministry by one or both parents, a 
recent survey shows. “Very few” 


older clergymen had this problem, 
Canon H. R. Hunt, general secretary 
of the church’s General Synod, re- 
ported from the survey. 


NEW RADIO SERIES. Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 
has produced a 13-week radio series 
of dramatizations and discussions in 
which are analyzed the values and 
concepts popularized by today’s mass 
media in comparison with values and 
concepts of American moral-religious 
traditions. Subjects include modern 
wealth-success symbols, celebrity wor- 
ship, sex, violence, the “sick” joke, 
as well as the functions of humor, 
conformity, and boredom. 


GIVE ARABS CONTROL. Mis- 
sionary work of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the USA was in- 
tegrated with the indigenous Evan- 
gelical Church of Syria and Lebanon 
at a Beirut ceremony recently. The 
Presbyterians mapped plans to give 
Arab Christians gradual control and 
ownership of more than a dozen 
Presbyterian schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, and other properties. 


CRACKDOWN IN INDIA. The 


Indian government will no longer ad- 
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mit foreign missionaries into fron- 
tier provinces and primitive tribe set- 
tlements, according to KIPA, Roman 
Catholic news agency in Fribourg, 
Switzerland. And the number of 
missionaries already at work in these 
districts will be reduced, the agency 
also reported. 


WANTS PEACE COUNCIL. Dr. 
Maurice N. Eisendrath, president of 
the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, has asked Pope John 
XXIII to “transform” the projected 
Ecumenical Council into a meeting of 
all religions for an “all-inclusive coun- 
cil for world peace.” 


GUTENBERG BIBLE. A portion 
of a Gutenberg Bible, one of three 
copies known to be privately owned, 
has been given to the Indiana Uni- 
versity library. 


MIXED MARRIAGES. More than 
a fourth of all marriages being ef- 
fected in Germany are Protestant- 
Roman Catholic unions, according to 
Dr. Paul Zieger, director of the statis- 
tical office of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany. About 35-40 per cent 
are consecrated in Evangelical cere- 
monies, 30-35 per cent in Roman 
Catholic ceremonies. 


PEAK ENROLLMENT. The sec- 
ond semester’s enrollment of 852 at 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss., is 
the largest in the 67-year history of 
the Methodist-related school. 


HITS PEYOTE LAW. Paul Jones, 
chairman of the Navajo Tribal Coun- 
cil, said the Council will continue its 
strict ban against the use of peyote 
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despite a recent law in New Mexigg, 
legalizing the cactus-bud drink fq 

sacramental purposes. Peyote has beg 

used by the Native American Church 
composed of Indians. 


PRAY. A day of special prayers fo F 
relief from “difficulties” at the hands! 
of Spanish authorities was observed 
by Spanish Protestants recently. 

coincided with a world-wide day of 
prayer for Spanish Protestants spon) 
sored by the National Association of 
Evangelicals in the U.S. : 


PROTESTANT LIBRARIES,” 
Nearly a third of U.S. Protestant™ 
churches have libraries, according tor 
a recent survey. 4 


PRAISE FOR CHAPLAIN. Maj. 
Gen. Terence P. Finnegan, a Roman > 
Catholic, Chief of Air Force Chap.” 
lains, has praised his predecessor, Col. 7 
Charles I. Carpenter, a Methodist, as _ 

“the greatest chaplain we have ever} 
had.” ; 


CAPACITY MEETINGS of the E. 7 
Stanley Jones evangelistic team have | 
been reported from Tokyo and Yoko-~ 
suka, Japan. Dr. Jones, Dr. Thomas ~ 
Carruth, team leader, and Mrs. Mary ™ 
Webster, lay evangelist, report begin- 7 
nings of a new and vital movement in 7 
the Japan church. 3 


METHODISM IN MOZAM. © = 
BIQUE has had a 10 per cent increase 
in the past two years, reports the ~ 
African Christian Advocate. There is” 
a growing sense of stewardship and —~ 
deeper understanding of what being ~ 
a Christian in Africa involves, it said. ~ 
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People Going Places... 


Dr. Joun Harotp McComsz, pas- 
jor of Asbury Methodist Church, 
Yonkers, N.Y. and former attaché 
of the U. S. State Department in 
Mexico City—becomes fraternal sec- 
retary to the Japan Bible Society. 


Dr. Harotp A. Bos.ey, minister of 
First Methodist Church, Evanston, 
[il—named chairman board of trus- 
tees of the Christian Century Founda- 
tion. 


Dr. CHEsTER PENNINGTON, senior 
minister of Hennepin Avenue Meth- 
‘odist Church—received 1958-59 Dis- 
tinguished Service award from Min- 
neapolis Mayor’s Commission on 


Human Rights. 


ArcuHiE VERNON Hurr, JR., minis- 
terial student at Wofford College— 
awarded a Fulbright Scholarship for 
study in theology at University of 
Edinburgh—also selected to receive 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship. 


Neson Price of Chicago, public 
relations director of Rock River Con- 
ference—named director of field serv- 
ice and promotion for the Methodist 
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Mr. Price 
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Television, Radio, and Film Commis- 
sion. 


Dr. Jack Jones Earty, 33—-young- 
est man to become president of Da- 
kota Wesleyan University, and one of 
youngest college presidents in U.S, 


Wituram L. Dunswortnu, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.—made business manager 
of Alaska Methodist University, An- 
chorage. 


Tue Rev. DeWayne Wooprine, 
associate minister First Methodist 
Church, Eugene, Ore.—now director 
of public relations, Dakotas Area of 
the Church. 


Tue Rev. Joun Bryan, director of 
religious activities at Bennett College, 
—named director of student work for 


Methodist Board of Temperance. 


BisHop Frep P. Corson of Philadel- 
phia Area, Methodist Church—hon- 
ored for long and faithful service to 
Dickinson College and made a mem- 
ber of its Twenty-Five Year Club. 


Two U.S. Methodist missionaries, 
Dr. Wittiam E. Suaw of Delaware, 
O. and Dr. Cart Westey Jupy, of 


rs 


Mr. Woodring Dr. Bryan 
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‘3 


Mr. Wilson Miss Emory 
Charleston, W.Va.—cited by Korean 
service chaplains for aiding the pro- 
gram of their corps. 


Dr. Poitier C. Hammonp, Jr., di- 
rector of religious activities at Lycom- 
ing College—granted funds for an 
archaeological expedition to Jordan by 
the American Philosophical Society. 


Dr. Howarp E. Tower, associate 
general secretary of TRAFCO— 
named director of utilization in addi- 
tion to program and production. 


Dr. Ray W. Racspace, superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles District, 
The Methodist Church—elected presi- 
dent of the Church Federation of Los 
Angeles. 


Tue Rev. Tuomas Asa Cottins, 
37, executive secretary North Carolina 
Conference Board of Missions and 
Church Extension—appointed presi- 
dent of North Carolina Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 


Tue Rev. Francis C. Witson, pas- 
tor of Epworth Methodist Church, 
Worcester, Mass.—joins the Methodist 
General Board of Education as direc- 
tor of interpretation, 
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Mr. Dunsworth 


Dr. Pherigo 


Miss RutH Emory, director of 
Christian education at Grace Method- 
ist Church, Blue Island, Ill._—joins the 
Methodist Board of Education in the 
Youth Department. 


Cuarces W. Brockwe.t, Jr., a 
senior at Wofford College—awarded 
a Rockefeller Brothers Theological 
Fellowship for the 1959-60 school 
year. 


Dr. Don W. Hotter, faculty mem- 
ber for 10 years at Garrett Biblical 
Institute—inaugurated president of 
the new National Methodist Theo- 
logical Seminary. He formerly was 
president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Manila, P.I. 


Three appointments to the faculty 
of the new National Methodist Theo- 
logical Seminary—Dr. Linpsey Price 
Puerico, dean of Scarritt College be- 
comes professor of New Testament 
and Early History of Christianity; 
Dr. E. Date Dun.ap, dean of South- 
western College, is associate professor 
of theology; and Dr. Lycurcus M. 
STARKEY, JR., pastor of Swope Park 
Methodist Church in Kansas City, 
was named associate professor of His- 
tory of Christianity and Social Ethics. 
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_,. Of Interest to Pastors 


June 15-Juty 10—Religious Drama Work- 
shop, Boston University Theology School, 
Boston 

Jury 3—Convocation of Methodist Theo- 
logical Faculties, Nashville, Tenn. 

Jury 6-7—Third Clinic in Preaching, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 

Jety 6-10—Rio Grande Pastors’ School 
Methodist Encampment, Kerrville, Texas. 

Juty 6-AucusT 1—St. Louis Area Approved 
Supply Pastors’ School, Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Juty 13-Avucust 7—Duke Approved Supply 
Pastors’ School, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C 

13-Aucust 13—Rio Grande Approved 
Pastors’ School, Perkins School of 
Theology, Dallas, Texas. 

Jury 16-19-——Southeastern Jurisdiction Con- 
ference on Family Life, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

Jury 20-Aucust 14—Candler Approved 
Supply Pastors’ School, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Jury 21-24—National Methodist Town and 
Country Conference, Wichita, Kan. 

Juty 25-Aucust 1—National Religious 
Drama Workshop, NCC, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Juty 26-31—Southeastern Jurisdiction 
Church Musie Institute, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

Jury 27-29—Institute of Higher Education, 
Nashvi Tenn. 

Juty 27-30—South Central Regional Brief- 
ing Conference on Christian Social Relations, 
Mt. Sequoyah, Ark. 

Juty 27-AvuGcust 1—St. Louis Area Pastors’ 
School, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Juty 27-AuGust 21—Garrett Approved Sup- 
ply Pastors’ School, Garrett Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Jury 27-Aucust 21—New England Area 
Approved Supply Pastors’ School, Boston Uni- 
versity Theology School, Boston. 

Juty 29-AuGusT 25—Western Jurisdiction 
Approved Supply Pastors’ School, College of 
the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

Juty 31-Aucust 3—Southeastern Workshop 
for Directors of Christian Education, Lake 
Junaluska, N.C. 

Avucust 3-7—Midwest World Mission Insti- 
tute, Evanston. 

Aucust 9-14—North Central Jurisdiction 
Workshop on Christian Education, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

AucusT 10-14—Louisiana Pastors’ 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 

Avucust 10-21—Interdenominational Summer 
School for Rural and Urban Pastors, Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Avucust 17-20—Conference on Church Man- 
agement, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

Avucust 17-20—Minnesota Pastors’ School, 
Camp Grounds Lake Koronis, Painsville, Minn. 
_ AvuGusT 17-21—NMississippi Pastors’ School, 
Seashore Methodist Assembly Grounds. 

Aucust 17-21—South Carolina Pastors’ 
School, Columbia College, Columbia, S.C. 
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School, 


Avcust 24-27—Memphis Pastors’ 
Lake Shore Camp Grounds, Eva, Tenn. 

AvuGust 24-28—Intermountain Pastors’ 
School, Livingston, Mont. 

AvuGcust 24-28—Holston Pastors’ 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 

Avucust 31—Georgia Pastors’ School, Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, Ga. 

AvuGusT 31-SepTemBer 3—Boston Area Pas- 
tors’ School, Geneva Point, N.H. 

Avucust 31-Septemper 3—West Virginia 
Pastors’ School, West Virginia Wesleyan, Buck- 
hannon, W.Va. 

Avucust 31-SeptemBer 3—Ohio Area Pas- 
tors’ School, Ohio Wesleyan, Delaware, Ohio. 

AvuGust 31-Septemper 3—Kentucky Pastors’ 
School, Kentucky Wesleyan, Owensboro, Ky. 

_ Aucust 31-Septemper 4—Methodist Con- 
ference on Human Relations, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Texas. 

Avucust 31-SepremBer 4—Arkansas Pastors’ 
School, Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 

AvuGusT 31-SepTeMBerR 4—Central Pennsyl- 
vania Pastors’ School, tentatively scheduled for 
Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 

AvuGust 31-SepremBer 4—lllinois Pastors’ 
School, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

AuGuUsT 31-SEPTEMBER 4—Michigan Pastors’ 
School, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

AvuGust 31-SertemBer 4—Missouri Pastors’ 
School, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Aucust 31-SertemBer 4—Nebraska Pastors’ 
School, Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln, Nebr. 

AuGUst 31-SepTeMBeR 4—Westminster Pas- 
tors’ School, Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Md. 

AvuGust 31-SeptemBer 4—Wisconsin Pastors’ 
School, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 


School, 


School, 


Church Built on Sand 


Despite the Gospel warning against 


building on sand, First Church, 
Hialeah, Fla., has erected a new 
church in an area of soft beach. But 
a new sand-packing process has pro- 
vided a permanently solid resting 
place for the structure, says the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Maurice Felton, and will 
save the congregation $15,000, or 7 
per cent of the total cost. 

The process, which cuts the need 
for pile driving, uses a three-ton, 
needle-shaped compacting tool that 
can penetrate soft sand to 62 feet. The 
compacter soaks the sand and shakes 
it until it has settled to the point of 
permanent firmness. 
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Church Strengthened by 
Youth Caravan Movement 


To halt the deflection of its youth 
The Methodist Church has continued 
to inaugurate new programs exclu- 
sively for young people. Today, Meth- 
odist youth are not only large in num- 
bers, but their responsibilities are 
more important than ever before. 

One of the more successful youth 
movements is the Methodist Youth 
Caravan, preparing to celebrate its 
20th anniversary this summer when 
some 125 college students and adult 
counselors give most of their vacation 
in voluntary service to the church. 

Since 1939, more than 5,600 young 
people and adult counselors have of- 
fered such service to local churches 
and youth fellowships throughout the 
U.S., Europe, North Africa, Cuba, 
and Hawaii. 

Caravaning is an outgrowth of the 
Youth Crusade movement established 
by the 1938 General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
to provide a program under the aus- 
pices of the church which would chal- 
lenge youth and provide opportunities 
for the commitment of their abilities 
and energies to Christ. 

According to the Rev. B. J. Stiles, 
chairman of the personnel committee, 
Nashville, Tenn., the Caravan follows 
the principle, “that the most effective 
youth program is a program which 
effectively meets the needs of the 
youth in the local church.” 

3asically, the Caravan is prepared 
to help youth develop new skills in 
group leadership, discussion leader- 
ship, program planning, recreation, 
and worship. 

The idea of sacrificial giving has 
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been central to the whole program, 
Travel expenses while serving on q | 


caravan and hospitality are provided 
each week by the churches being 


served and Conference boards of edu 
cation. Each caravaner is responsible 


for his incidental expenses. 

In summarizing the contributions 
of MYC to the life of The Methodist 
Church, the Rev. Harvey C. Brown, 
associated with the committee over 19 
years, says: 

“They have had a unique and im 
portant impact on the enlistment of 
full-time workers for the Church, 
Many students, after a summer of 
caravaning, have entered church-te 
lated vocations.” 

This year, caravaners will be trained 
at three training centers: Hendrix 
College in Conway, Ark., June 9-19 
White Sulphur Springs Camp, St 
Helena, California, June 16-26; and 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, West Virginia, June 23- 
July 3. 

Applications are now being ac 
cepted from students who have com- 
pleted two years of college, and who 
meet other general requirements. 


Deaths... 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN AD 
VOCATE records the deaths of min 
isters and their wives. Space limita 
tions prevent the carrying of more 
than the name, age, conference mem 
bership and date of death. Such no 
tices should reach our editorial office, 
740 North Rush, Chicago 11, Ill., not 
later than the first of each month. 


Mrs. Hucu C. Atien, longtime member St 


Paul’s Church, San Jose, Calif., and widow of 


pioneer minister. 
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Wurm N. Baker, 83, after 50 years in 
ministry, in Iowa rest home. 

E. M. Barnes, Sr., retired minister North 
Alabama Conference, March 14. 

Joun R. Bievins, retired member 
Mountain Conference, March 2. 

Mas. S. L. Browninc, widow of member 
Holston Conference, January 25. 
Dr. Lewis Appison Core, 

India 40 years, February 22. 

Harry M. Cummincs, member 
Conference. 

WittuM F. Cummines, retired member Ohio 
Conference, February 7 in Lima. 

J. B. Dresre, 98, pioneer South Dakota 
pastor, March 16, Arlington Heights, Ill. 

Joun R. Epwarps, retired member Rocky 
Mountain Conference, March 15. 

Mrs. Micprep Exuincer, 48, wife of the 
Rey. Louis O. Ellinger of the Detroit Confer- 
ence, March 13. 

Miss Fannie Fern Fisuer, 97, India mis- 
sionary 32 years, March 8 in Quincy, IIl. 

Mrs. J. R. Fievps, widow of retired mem- 
ber Ohio Conference, January 22. 

Mrs. Hart S. Futter, widow of retired 
member New York Conference, February 20. 

C. H. Harrison, member North Arkansas 
Conference. 

A. Ray Henry, retired member 
Mountain Conference, February 25. 

Mas. James J. Henry, widow of retired 
member of New York Conference, January, 26. 

W. O. Hunt, member N. Mississippi Con- 
ference. 

J. G. LavGHutrn, retired member Ohio Con- 
ference, February 16 in Cincinnati. 

Witttam Loox, Genesee Conference supply 
pastor, February 5. 

Mrs. J. L. MULLENS, widow of member 
Holston Conference, February 6. 

Epwarp Pecx, member Southern California- 
Arizona Conference, in March. 

W. D. Peortes, member N. Alabama Con- 
ference. 

Russet, Pumps, member 
Conference. 

Mrs. W. P. Rankin, wife of retired mem- 
ber California-Nevada Conference, February 
23 at Oakland, Calif. 

Dr. WitL1AM SHELTON, retired member Ala- 
bama and North Georgia Conferences, and 
archaeologist, March 2 in Atlanta. 

W. B. Sunn, retired member N. Carolina 
Conference, in February. 

Dow P. SLavGcuTer, retired from Alabama- 
West Florida Conference, March 15. 

InwiIn STEPHENS, retired member Minnesota 
Conference, March 

A. C. Sworrorp, pastor at Ellenboro, N.C., 
February 22. 

Mas. W. L. Vernon, wife of member Ohio 
Conference, February 1. 

Rev. D. E. Vickers, 81, retired member 
Mississippi Conference, March 22. 

Rev. F. M. Weston, 74, retired member 
North Alabama Conference, February 23. 

Mrs. Grorce WHITLOCK, widow of member 
Ohio Conference, January 1. 

Joun Westey Yorx, retired member N. 
Mississippi Conference, March 13. 
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Rocky 


missionary in 


Michigan 


Rocky 


N.W. Indiana 


We 


want 
to know... 


Readers are invited to send us 
their questions about parish prob- 
lems and the work of the pastor. 


UNGRAMMATICAL 


Is it correct to say, “John B. will 
conduct the devotional?” 

No. “Devotional” is an adjective, 
not a noun. Somebody can conduct 
devotions, but not a “devotional,” al- 
though we could have a “devotional” 
service.—Ep. 


CLERICAL COLLAR 


What are the “bands” that some 
Protestant ministers wear? I notice 
them in portraits of John Wesley. 

First used in the tenth century, 
and popularized by reformed min- 
isters who sought to emphasize the 
scriptures as over against the sacra- 
ments, the bands have persisted. They 
are not exclusively clerical. Both 
lawyers and teachers wear bands.— 


Eps. 


TIME FOR OFFERING 


Should the offering come before or 
after the sermon? 

There is no liturgical reason in 
favor of either position, but early 
tradition did not include the offering 
as part of the service at all. It was 
the offering for the poor at every 


| service of communion.—Eps. 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


For ‘MRS. 


Preacher’ 


The ‘ifs, ands, and buts’ of 
working parsonage wives. 


EEKING her fortune in the 

world is not for the minister’s 
wife. I have a stack of letters saying 
so. But I asked for it. I wanted to 
know what ministers’ wives think of 
running a parsonage, raising a family, 
doing church work—and working at 
a full-time job. I found out: They 
don’t think much of it. 

Here’s how some of them feel: 

“Too many lay women already 
work. If the minister’s wife works, 
who will put first things first?” 

“As a minister’s wife I do not feel 
that I have time to do work which 
does not pertain to the church.” 

“I feel that the most important 
role of the minister’s wife is that of 
homemaker. Whoever said this is 
not a full-time job?” 

“I believe the minister’s wife has 
a unique place in the life of the 
church, and her place first and fore- 
most is in the parsonage.” 

“Surely being a minister’s wife is 
a profession.” 

“I think the place of a wife and 
mother is in the home.” 

“I’ve always been kept busy with 
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the youth and the women’s groups.” 

“If we had children I would cer. 
tainly have no time for secular work.” 

“I could never work and feel that 
my home, my children, my husband, 
and my church were receiving ade- 
quate time and attention.” 

Second paragraphs of the letters, 
began, as in one voice, with a quali- 
fying, “BUT...” 

Mrs. Delbert Jolley of Fredonia, 
N.Y., after listing the reasons why 
she cannot consider work, qualified 
her reasoning with: “But, it all de- 
pends on family conditions. When 
our three children reach college age 
we may have to change our policy.” 

“It would take a woman who has 
more hours in the day than I to take 
on full-time employment without 
neglecting some aspect of home life 
or church obligations,” writes Mrs. 
Hayes F. Fletcher, Mundelein, Ill. 

“But,” she continues, “if one is 
especially trained in some field and 
doesn’t think she is provided sufficient 
outlet within the bounds of the 
church, part-time work in her field 
would allow expression of her skills.” 
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Mrs. Glenn L. Amend, Centralia, 
Kans., believes working would rob 
the minister’s wife of time which 
should be used in parsonage keeping, 
making calls with her preacher-hus- 
band, and entertaining. 

“But,” Mrs. Amend adds, “I have 
a degree in education and have taught 
school prior to this year. I now do 
substitute teaching, having declined a 
full-time assignment.” 

Mrs. Carlton T. Daley, Vernon, 
Conn., comments, “My children feel 
that I should spend more time with 
them. My husband says we say ‘good- 
bye’ more often than ‘hello.’ But,” 
Mrs. Daley continues, “part-time 


work is another matter. Each of us 
needs an area of our own, where our 
native abilities and training can be 
used.” Mrs. Daley works three morn- 
ings each week doing secretarial work 
for the district superintendent. 


Mrs. John R. Little, who does not 
work, declares, “But, sometimes a 
tiny salary necessitates a mother’s 
working to educate her children.” 

“When our husbands were in semi- 
nary,’ Mrs. Dwight Haberman, 
Akeley, Minn., writes, “we wives had 
many discussions on this subject. We 
felt then that the churches were hir- 
ing our husbands and shouldn’t ex- 
pect to receive the wife’s services as 
well. Now I see things differently. I 
gladly do any number of things 
simply because I want to help my 
husband. If I were away from home, 
even part-time, I would be too busy 
to do these things for him.” 

Mrs. Haberman is the mother of 
three sons. She too, qualifies her 
statement with, “But, I feel that there 
is one exception to this rule. If a 
family is deeply in debt and the wife 
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can work without seriously upsetting 
the family, I believe she would be 
justified in doing so.” 

Even if a wife must work for purely 
financial reasons, Mrs. Ernest Carder 
of Chicago believes she should think 
twice before considering it. “I feel 
that my time belongs to the church.” 

“Except in extreme cases of neces- 
sity I feel it is unwise for any mother 
to work as long as there are children 
under eight years,” comments Mrs. 
Charles S. Aldrich, Chautauqua, N.Y. 

“But,” she adds, “we girls in the 
parsonage are well aware of the temp- 
tation to be gainfully employed. Part- 
time employment may be the an- 
swer.” Mrs. Aldrich was trained for 
public school music teaching and 
works with the church choirs, 

“Although there have been times 
when I have felt that I needed to 
supplement the country church salary, 
I have never yet worked outside,” 
Mrs. Charles D. Mitchell says. The 
Mitchells (Guide Rock, Neb.) serve 
two churches. 

All writers were quick to point out 
that each individual case is different. 
It’s imposible to make a general state- 
ment. But ... I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing why none, but none, of our cor- 
respondents took the opposite view. 
Could it be that those who work 
full time, raise families, keep par- 
sonages, direct choir, youth, and 
women’s groups, keep a good stew on 
the back of the stove, and help with 
the preacher’s typing, were too busy 
to write? Perhaps—but it won’t do 
any harm to ask for their views. They 
only need to send a post card saying: 
“I work full time and love it.” Or: 
“I work full time and don’t love it.” 

—MartTHa 
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“7 West 36th St. Write for 
‘New York 18, N.Y.19 “Foe? 


Available Reprints 


For reprints of these articles write 
to TOGETHER Reprint Service, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


If My Daughter Should Want to 
Marry a Catholic (Nov. ’56, ToceTHER) 
12 copies 50¢, 50—$1.50, 100—$2.25 


Maybe You Should Preach (April 
°59, ToceTHER) 10 copies 60¢, 50— 
$2.50, 100—$4.40, 500—$19 


The Drinks Are On You (Oct. °57, 
ToOCETHER) 1 copy 20¢, 12—40¢, 50— 
$1.25, 100—$2 


Trends and Prospects Within The 
Methodist Church (Dec. ’58, New 
CuristiAN ApvocaTE) 10 copies 60¢, 
50—$2.20, 100—$4, 500—$18, 1000— 
$30. 











It’s 


on Tdea... 


High school boys assist in serving 
Communion to shut-ins of Hillcrest 
Memorial Methodist Church, Wil- 
mington, Del. One boy goes with 
each minister to prepare the elements. 
He sometimes takes part in the Com- 
munion and is in charge of carrying 
hymnals. The boys see a phase of the 
ministry seldom understood by young 
people, and several have raised 
thoughtful questions concerning the 
ministry as a vocation. 


Letters missionaries send to their 


| friends may be put to these uses: 


Parts may be read from the pulpit, 
sections published in church bulletins, 
extracts published in local newspapers 
(especially in places where the mis- 
sionaries have lived). They may be 
presented, in whole or in part, to the 
Sunday school, Methodist Youth 
Fellowship, and Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service. Letters may be 
posted on bulletin boards, made the 
basis of sermons or missionary talks. 
They may all be answered by showers 
of letters to missionaries. 


Methodist Men Have Hammer, 
Will Travel was the heading which 
ran in The Methodist Bulletin, 


| Sunnyvale, Calif., where a new church 
| was going up. The rest of the notice: 


“Methodist Men need 12 men with 


. hammers to help construct new Meth- 


odist church in Sunnyvale. Meet at 


' 8:30 a.m. on Saturday.” 
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These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 


paragraphs of provocation 


used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


Buildings Speak to People 


HEN IT IS once understood 

that style has little or nothing 
to do with the essence of architecture 
in the service of the Church—that it 
is only the result of many other things 
that must come first, and that it is 
primarily the architect’s business, be- 
cause it is his competence and not the 
committee’s, it will be recognized 
that any discussion of it in a con- 
gregational meeting can be little more 
than an opportunity for the voluble 
to air their prejudices. 

If we are committed to the com- 
munication of the Gospel to the com- 
munities in which we witness, we 
have no choice but to see to it that 
our buildings speak to average men 
and women who know little more 
(many less) about the Christian event 
than they know about nuclear physics. 
—Epwarp §S. Frey, National Council of 


Churches, to the 1959 Church Architecture 
Conference. 


For Rich or Poor? 


Tt Marxist criticism of religion 
as the Opium of the People, of 
the Church as the gin-shop in which 
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men stupefy themselves against the 
weight of the world’s woes, had 
enough historic truth in it to force us 
to face the fact that religion histori- 
cally functions too often just this way; 
and it forced us, too, to ask why a 
church committed to company with 
the poor comes so easily and so often 
under the patronage of the rich. 

—ALEXANDER MILLER, to the 


“Religion Faces the Atomic Age,” 
versity of Chicago. 


conference, 


Uni- 


Knowing Roman Catholicism 


oe OF his distinctive posi- 
tion as a Christian leader, the 
Methodist pastor must know some- 
thing of Roman Catholicism, from 
the viewpoint of the Catholic, not 
the Methodist. He must guard against 
viewing this church body from the 
vantage-ground of his own experience 
and background. 

He must give sympathetic counsel- 
ling to many converts from Cath- 
olicism. He needs to know the Roman 
Catholic church—its beliefs, its forms 
of worship, its authoritative claims. 

He asks himself: Is there a basic 
difference between authority based on 
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a book and authority based on tradi- 
tion? Have the weaknesses of the 
Roman Catholic system stunned spir- 
itual growth and development? Does 
the Mass enable the worshipper to 
have a right relationship with God? 


—Joun NE Lson Roserts, pastor, Harmorton 
Methodist Church, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Legitimate National Interest 
NDER the Self-righteous leader- 


ship of this administration we 
have been acting as if neither the So- 
viet Union nor the Chinese Peoples’ 
Republic had any legitimate national 
interests—in fact, as if they really had 
little if any right to exist. 
We denounce the Peking govern- 


ment, which rules over one fourth of 
the world’s population, as “bad” and 
illegitimate because, among other 
things, it is, according to our State 
Department, “not Chinese.” We treat 
the Soviet government as if it, too, 
were illegitimate and as if we feared 
to be contaminated with its leaders. 

It apparently never occurs to this 
administration that the Chinese have 
a legitimate interest in not having 
their offshore islands held by hostile 
forces, an interest just as legitimate as 
would be our interest in not permit- 
ting Communist forces to occupy Nan- 
tucket, Martha’s Vineyard, or Long 
Island. 


—James P, Warsure, speaking to New Eng- 
land Annual Conference. 








EADLINE-, 


to reach WORLD SERVICE apportionments 


A world-wide ministry of preaching, 
teaching, healing, and saving— 





the WORLD SERVICE program of 
The Methodist Church—is dependent on 
remittances received from your church by 
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Commission on Promotion and Cultivation of 
The Methodist Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, lilinois 
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The 


CHURCH 


and the 


LAW 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require 


oversimplification of the facts and the | 
decisions. There is no attempt here to | 


give legal opinions. —Ebs. 


THE CASE: When Dickenson re- 
fused to submit to Army induction, 
his claim of draft exemption as a 
minister of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
was denied by Selective Service 





authorities because he also worked | 


five hours a week as a radio repair- 
man. Convicted of violating the Mili- 
tary Training Law, he appealed to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Decision: The Supreme Court re- 
versed the conviction. It held that the 


definition of an ordained minister did | 


not preclude all secular employment. 
[Dickenson v. U.S.A., 346 U.S. 389 
(1953) ]. 


THE CASE: Four expelled mem- 
bers of 
Adventist Church in Denver, Colo., 
brought suit to compel their reinstate- 
ment. The Colorado Conference of 
Adventists offered to hear their ap- 


peal on the condition—set forth in a | 


church rule—that their attorney 


should not be present. The plaintiffs 
MAY, 1959 
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Finest Quality 


CHOIR and PULPIT 
ROBES 


at Lowest Prices 


Wide selection of 
beautifully styled 
robes — fine fabrics — 
choice of colors — choir 
robes and accessories, 
children’s robes— 
pulpit robes— Write 
for Free Catalog today 
— Give name of your 
church. 


You'll find you get the best 
at Hartley for less money — 
Save. 


HARTLEY 
RELIGIOUS VESTMENTS 
1813-W Church St. @ 


Nashville, Tenn. 


























(the expelled members) refused to 
comply and filed suit. 


Decision: Judgment was for the de- 
fendents (the church). The court held 
that the church was within its rights 
in ruling that the plaintiff's attorney 
should be excluded. Further, the court 
said, the expelled members had not 
exhausted all ecclesiastical remedies 
before instituting civil action. There- 
fore, the suit could not be sustained. 

[Knauss v. SEvENTH-Day ApDvEN- 
tist AssociATION OF Co to., Coxo., 190 


P 2d. 590 (1958) ]. 


THE CASE: The deacon and three 
members of the New Hope Baptist 
Church filed suit against certain per- 
sons, not members of the church, 
who were dismantling the church 
building and hauling away lumber. 
The suit asked damages and an in- 





supplies 
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to highest quality standards. 
Deliveries are prompt and transportation 
charges are prepaid. 


library Gaylord Bros., Ino. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


junction to restrain such acts. De 
fendants 
the case. 
fendants 


The court refused; the de’ 
appealed. 


Decisions: The higher court ruledj 
(1) There was no cause of action 
stated for damages. If the church wag 
incorporated, an action for damages 
should have been brought in its name; 
of unincorporated, the suing should 
establish that they constituted a ma- 
jority of the membership or had 
authority to represent the church, 
(2) A proper case was stated for in- 
junctive relief. The mere interest of 
church membership was sufficient 
base for a suit to prevent a trespasser 
in wrongful possession of a church 
building from diverting it to private 
uses. 

| Heatu v. Butver, Ga., 99 SE 2d. 
131 (1957) ]. 
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asked the court to dismiss 
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Simple, clean, and 
“creative”! That’s 
the “good word” for 
this stencil duplica- 
tor. Simplified op- 
eration increases 
efficiency, saves time. 
Automatic controls 
give smooth, clean, 
silent performance. 





(Advanced design allows you to repro- 


uce wider variety of materials with 
rintlike quality. Style your own bulle- 
tins, cards, certificates, drawings. 591 
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Can’t 
darken rooms all the way? Persons 
seated at wide angles see distortions? 
This roll-up wall screen with a specially 
treated surface changes that. 


Projection screen troubles? 


Use in normally 
lighted room. New 
type surface improves 
wide angle viewing. 
Special bar stretches 
screen taut for 
greater clarity, bril- 
liance. It’s 34x44” 


rolled. 594 





For information write to: 

“It’s New,” The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ul. Inquiries will be 

sent to manufacturers. 


Planning to build? Write for these two idea booklets for your reference 
file. Traditional materials—tile, copper, porcelain—are here given two imagi- 
native new treatments that restate time-honored church architectural details. 


Left: interior of chapel with walls of 
mosaic ceramic tile, wood, and colored 
glass repeats aspiring feeling of old 
cathedrals, retains maintenance advan- 
tages, color and texture artistry of tile 
(which may be used in traditional de- 
signs as well). 592 


Right: translucent colored porcelain-on- 
copper creates stained-glass effect on 
opaque surfaces of parish house, yet 
achieves openness, light needed for 
schoolrooms, offices. Its dramatic steeple 
shows glowing color-transition, from 
blue at base, to gold at cross. 593 
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What About “Free-Riders’? 


Eprror: In all discussions of “right- 
to-work” laws much is made of the 
“free-riders,” who cash in on the bene- 
fits brought by unions without join- 
ing. 

As I see it, “free-riding” is a hazard 
in any private organization. In my 
church there are families who enjoy 
the benefits but never contribute. And, 
unlike union leaders who oppose 
“right-to-work” measures, I have not 
asked that these “free-riders” get out 
of the church. 

“Right-to-work” laws protect the 
minority, keep unions from corrup- 
tion, do not interfere with collective 
bargaining. I’m for them. ... 

Micuaet Daves 

Sunnyside Methodist Church 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Attendance Problems 


Epiror: Jerry Walker’s pointed 
letter to delinquent members [We 
Expect Them to Come, Jan., p. 26] 
makes eminently good sense. I can 
see no hope for a genuine revival 
within Methodism until more mem- 
bers and official boards recognize the 
wisdom of this bluntly Christian ap- 
proach to an extremely troublesome 
problem. 

We have been too tender with 
people who have taken sacred vows 
of church membership only to ignore 
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Letiens ta the Editors 


them, and our churches suffer for it 
in many ways... . 
Donato E, WaALpDEN 
Methodist Church 
Deland, Ill. 


Preacher with a Dog 


Epiror: Were I Martin Pratt's 
superintendent [see Should a Minister 
Marry? Feb., p. 37] I would be less 
concerned with his marital state, and 
more concerned with his leaving 
Ranger to answer the telephone. 

Jor R. Puiturrs, Jr. 
P.S. Does Ranger ever “talk back”? 
First Methodist Church 
Gurdon, Ark. 


Epitor: Whether Rev. Martin S. 
Pratt is married or not is his busi- 
ness, but when he compares his dog 
to a minister's wife, to the dog's 
advantage, I wonder why he stays 
in the ministry. How can he under- 
stand other people’s problems, if he 
doesn’t understand his own? 

I admit that a dog is a wonderfully 
sympathetic friend. He can be a good 
listener. But, as a minister, I often 
want more than a good listener; | 
want one who can listen with under- 
standing. I want one who can offer 
some special advice. I want one whose 
help can bring peace of mind to me 
and my church. 

What does Mr. Pratt know about 
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the merits and rewards of married 
life? I say to him: “Young man, get 
married. You'll miss out on a won- 
derful adventure if you don’t.” 
WituraM B, PETHERICK 
Retired Minister 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


Banquet of Circumstances 

Epitror: Noting Clarence J. Fors- 
berg’s statement [A Banquet of Cir- 
cumstances, Jan., p. 46], I have 
consulted Souter’s lexicon and I find 
that the Greek word translated “fire” 
in Matt. 25:41 means fire, literally, 
metaphorically, and_ eschatologically. 
| doubt seriously that anyone could 
convince the people of Sodom and 
Gomorrah that the fire and brimstone 
that fell on them was symbolic... . 

Davin E, YouncpAHL 
Methodist Church 
Cloe, Pa. 


Epiror: We need more sermons 
like this preached every Sunday. 

There is a hell which should be 
shunned, and one of the missions of 
Christ was to warn and deliver men 
from such a place, but too often we 
fail to preach his other mission, which 
was to show God’s way with men. 
We ought not lead our people to 
believe that the greatest object in being 
a Christian is a guaranty of escape 
from eternal damnation... . 

Bitty M. WuitTEsIDE 
West Yadkin Church 
Hamptonville, N.C. 


Kropotkin Preferred to Marx 
Epiror: I was never able to make 
much headway with Karl Marx, even 
though his labor theory of value in- 
trigues me, but I like the ideas of 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED “ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted _ for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted 
or Opportunity for Profit advertising. Rate 30c per word. 
Minimum $4.50. CLOSING DATE FIVE WEEKS IN 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION (ist). For use of ‘Box 
No. . . . NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: add $1.30. 
Address: NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified De- 
partment, 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago I1. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL LL ORDERS — 


| aan BOOKS WANTED __ 


RELIGIOUS | LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


HELP WANTED ts 
DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION with 


experience for downtown church having strong 
family-centered program. Associate Pastor 
has been giving part-time with a full-time 
Educational Secretary, but growing program 
requires additional staff. Attractive salary 
and ideal working conditions. If interested, 
write Dr. Arthur W. Sandberg, Central 
Methodist Church, Muskegon, Michigan, 
giving qualifications and expected salary. 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS _ 


BUSY PASTORS promptly assisted with sermons, 
addresses, thesis work. Ethical collabora- 
tion. Author’s Research, 137 Cottage Street, 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 








POSITION WANTED 


METROPOLITAN OPERA TENOR, BA, BD 
(SMU) desires summer engagements, concerts, 
evangelistic services, introduce new Wesley 
Hymnbook. Write Charles Cooke, East 
Setauket, New York, for dates in 59 or 60, 
May 15 to September. 

YOUNG MAN desires full-time music director 
position in Methodist church in Florida. B.M. 
in organ, M.M. in choral conducting. Experi- 
enced. Write to Leonard A. Smith, 124 E. 
Lynch St., Durham, N. C. 

TOURS ‘ 

NOW! VISIT HOLY LAND also Christmas in 
Bethlehem. Ten Countries. Eleventh directed 
tour by Bible Profs. Economy priced. Time 
Pmt’s. FREE illust. folder. Bible Lands 
Seminars, Box 3-CA, Wilmore, Ky. 





METHODIST GooD WIL L TOUR—Bible Lands 
Europe. July 23 to September 1. Price rea- 
sonable. Experienced guides. Visit Bethlehem- 
Jerusalem-Temple Area and Galilee. Informa- 
tion from Karl Quimby, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Place bulk copy orders now for TOGETHER’s 
special 175th ANNIVERSARY EDITION 

honoring the 175th Anniversary of Methodism. 
Price per single copy—$1.00. Bulk orders of ten 
or more, only 50¢ per copy. Order now from 
TOGETHER, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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BOOKS 


Abingdon Press 

Association Press 

Bethany Press 

Broadman Press 

Wesley E. McKelvey 
Methodist Publishing House 
W. W. Norton & Co. 
Seabury Press 


Westminster Press 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Acme Bulletin & Directory Board Co. 


Overly Mfg. Co. 


VESTMENTS 


Bentley & Simon, Inc. 


Hartley Religious Vestments 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Commission on Promotion & Cultivation 
Gaylord Bros. 
Methodist Publishing House 


Religious Structures 
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| Peter Kropotkin, who flourished in 


England 50 years after Marx. But | 
cannot conceive of a strictly voluntary 
industrial set-up lasting long except 
as guided by a dedicated corps of re. 
ligious workers, in a church much re. 
formed beyond anything I see now in 
North America. 

This is prompted by Clergymen 


| and Communists [On the Record, } 


Jan. p. 2]. 
KELLY JANEs 
Morrisville, Vt. 


| Stealing the Show 


Epiror: The Rev. Dale E. Bichsel 
|Open Forum, March, p. 121] and | 
are probably willing to agree that if f 
either preacher or pulpit attempts to 
steal the “limelight”’—(a_ theatrical 
term, but right at home since the 
churches were the first theatres) if 
any technique or any man attempts 
to steal the “limelight” from Christ, 
we ought to throw him out! 

Rosert JOHN VERSTEEG 

Methodist Church 

Groveport, Ohio 


Forced Marriages 


Eprror: It simply is not true that a 
pastor sanctions pre-marital sex rela 
tions when, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, he performs a wedding cere. 
mony for a couple who have been 


| guilty of such sinning. He is sanc- 


tioning marriage and is giving the 
Church’s blessing to two young peo- 
ple who have decided that marriage is 
the proper road they should take . .. 
Rosert J. SPEARS 
Associate Minister 
First Methodist Church 
Loveland, Colo. 
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Together 


PREVIEW 


| THREE HISTORIC METHODIST 


CHURCHES 


a Color Pictorial (Methodism) 


This full-color picture feature tells 


| the story of three churches that helped 


shape early American Methodism— 
Lovely Lane Church, in Baltimore, 
Md.; John Street Church, in New 
York City; and St. George’s, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It should help unite 
Methodists in a deeper appreciation 
of their heritage. 

Just 175 years ago this year, Meth- 
odism became “a church”—and it 
drew heavily on these three for lead- 
ership. Incidentally, a special 128- 
page special issue of TocETHER next 
November will commemorate Meth- 
odism’s sesqui-quarto-centennial. 


HOW TO PLAN A WEDDING 


a Pictorial (Youth) 


Since 1949 the MYF at the First 
Church, North Andover, Mass., have 
spent one month each year studying 
family life. They then dramatize their 
studies by electing a “bride and 
groom” from among their members 
to be “married” in a full-dress church 
ceremony. 

ToceTuer’s readers get a front-row 
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For June, 1959 


seat at this year’s demonstration 
“wedding” as well as the study and 
preparation preceding it. This picture 
story gives special attention to the use 
of In Holy Matrimony, the Methodist 
Marriage Manual. 


WHAT | TOLD TED AND MARY 
by Michael Daves (Counseling) 

Getting married is also viewed 
from another perspective as the pas- 
tor of Sunnyside Heights Church, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., allows readers to 
sit in on a counseling session with 
two young people who are about to 
be wed. 

This will give all laymen a new 
understanding of this all-important 
part of getting married in The Meth- 
odist Church. 


CHERRY PICKERS ON THE MOVE 
a Color Pictorial (World Service) 
As migrant workers follow Amer- 
ica’s crops they can’t leave their prob- 
lems behind—problems of health, 
recreation, housing, low income, ed- 
ucation, and religion. To meet these 
human needs the National Council of 
Churches has a Migrant Ministry, 
serving in some 30 states. Typical is 
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that in the cherry-growing section 
of Wisconsin, where the center of 
work is the First Methodist Church 
at Sturgeon Bay. 

TocETHER reports on this important 
ministry in three pages of color pic- 
tures. They constitute a powerful 
appeal for world service. 


WESLEY PORTRAITS (Methodism) 


Most portraits of John Wesley de- 
pict the founder of Methodism as a 
grim octogenarian. In pleasant con- 
trast, therefore, are ToGETHER’s re- 
productions of portraits of him as a 
13-year-old schoolboy and as an 
elderly but gracious gentleman. Both 
canvases hang in John Street Church, 
New York City. 


TEEN-AGERS ARE GOOD RISKS 
by Tommy Robertson 
as told to H. B. Teeter (Youth) 

Next time you read about juvenile 
delinquency you may also want to 
remember the teen-agers who taught 
a paralyzed boy that being whole in 
body isn’t the deciding factor in hap- 
piness. 

Polio victim Tommy Robertson’s 
story of how his high school friends 
included him in their activities lifts 
a shining example for all Christians. 
It will have a particular appeal to 
MYF. 


PROOF OF FAITH 
by- Robert H. Peckham (Witnessing) 
The existence of faith can be 
proved by the scientific method, but 
we cannot prove what faith is, says 
a distinguished scientist and Chris- 
tian in a sane and inspiring personal 
testimony. 


Dr. Peckham is head of the Bio- 
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physics Department at the Eye Re. 
search Foundation, Bethesda, Md. 
His lucid and simple statement is a 
reassuring message in the midst of 
the scientific upheaval we are ex. 
periencing today. 


SO YOU’RE A WIDOW NOW 
by Erna Oleson Xan (Counseling) 









Don’t waste time in self-pity and 
mourning, Mrs. Xan warns the newly. 
widowed. She outlines seven steps 
to recovering a vibrant interest in 
life that constitute sage advice for 
widows—and for the families, coun- 
selors, and friends of widows who 
are trying to help them adjust to a 
new life. 











SCHOLARS AND SCIENTISTS 
PIECE OUT THE SCROLLS 
a Pictorial (The Bible) 
Since the day in 1948 when the an- 
tiquity of the priceless Dead Sea 
Scrolls was recognized, the job of sav- 
ing and reading them has been shared 
by men of many nationalities. To- 
GETHER shows how this important 
work is done in two pages of photo- 
graphs. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST—TODAY 


by W. F. Albright (The Bible) | 


With information gained from the } 


Dead Sea Scrolls, Dr. Albright, a} 





distinguished Methodist scholar and } 





professor emeritus of Semitic lam 
guages of Johns Hopkins University, 





throws new light on a controversial 5 | 





biblical figure. 
Both this feature and the Scrolls J 
pictorial will delight Bible students 


and they should provide fresh and | 


vital discussion material for WSCS, 


school classes. 
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Ag E ou ADE TIES) 


So young 
to be mentally ill... 


Tragic, it is, that mental illness knows 
no age level. But it is even more tragic 
that thousands of young people remain in 
state mental hospitals because they cannot 


get the care and treatment they need. 


They could go home again IF — 


with your help —more staff, 
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equipment and research were 
provided. Do your part 


to help them recover. 
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With Your Help, 
the Mentally Ill 
Can Come Back! 
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